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NOTES. diately ‘‘ for an unknown destination,” and a Reuter’s 


HE two historical documents which appeared this 

week, the one issued by the American Houses of 
Congress, the other read by the Queen Regent of Spain 
before the Cortes, put an end to the last lingering hope 
of peace, of which indeed’ there had not really been the 
slightest chance for many days before. The com- 
promise effected between the Senate and the House of 
Representatives meant war, and any further tendency 
to cling to the possibility of an adjustment was 
effectually checked by the speech from the throne in 
Madrid on Wednesday. ‘*The Cuban complications,” 
said the Queen, ‘‘have been led up to by a part of 
the people of the United States, who, noting the im- 
minent application of the Autonomy offered in my 
former speech, foresaw that a free manifestation on the 
part of the Cuban people through the Chambers was 
about to frustrate for ever the schemes against the 
Spanish sovereignty formed by those who, with the 
resources and hopes furnished from the neighbouring 
coasts, delayed the suppression of the insurrection in 
that unhappy island.” In these few words were care- 
fully summed up Spanish concession and American 
aggression. ‘‘Should the Government of the United 
States yield to this blind current,” the Queen went on, 
‘*the threats and insults which hitherto we have been 
able to regard with indifference, as not being the ex- 
pression of the feelings of the true American nation, 
would become intolerable provocations, which would 
compel my Government in defence of the national 
dignity to break off relations with the Government of 
the United States.” 


That was at once the Spanish reply to the resolution 
of Congress, and practically the declaration of war. 
Later, Sefior Sagasta, the Premier, when the Cortes 
were opened, added a few practical remarks to Her 
Majesty’s utterances. Acts and not words, he said, 
were now necessary to face the difficulty. Spain, he 
went on, would not allow a parcel of her territory to be 
taken from her with impunity, nor would she be a party 
to any trafficking in connexion with her possessions. The 
present was not a time for tracing out a Parliamentary 
programme, but rather for uniting to resist odious 
attacks upon the integrity of their territory. ‘‘ The 
insult offered us,” he concluded, ‘‘ is the most infamous 
on record.” Next day, Thursday, before the American 
Ambassador could deliver the unnecessary Ultimatum 
which President McKinley had sent, the Spanish 
Government handed him his passports. The escutcheon 
of the United States was removed from the Legation, 
and before nightfall General Woodford was in the train 
on the way to the frontier. If the Spanish fleets and 
armies are as determined and as prompt in battle, the war 
will not be- a walk-over for the Americans. The fleet 
cgncentrated at the Cape Verde Islands will sail imme- 


message from Madrid adds fuel to the flame of excite- 
ment by hinting that ‘‘ the scene of the first naval battle 
will be a complete surprise.” 


England, it seems, is not, after all, to lose every 
point in the struggle regarding China. On Tuesday 
there came the promising news that a syndicate of our 
capitalists had acquired from the Government at Peking 
the right to work a coal-field in the province of Shan-si 
which is capable of supplying the whole world with 
anthracite for 2100 years. The region, which is 250 
miles long and 40 miles wide, is within 300 miles of 
Peking ; and, by way of the Hoang-ho and the coast 
of Shantung, the coal can be taken to Wei-hai-Wei 
readily. The concession, which has been sought for 
years, perhaps explains why Wei-hai-Wei was chosen 
by the British Government as the port to be occupied 
in response to Russia’s entry into Port Arthur. As 
Admiral Sir R. Vesey Hamilton contends, Wei-hai-Wei 
‘*is where a secondary base ought to be, as close to its 
objective as possible, which is the entrance to the Gulf 
of Pechili, where, with a superior fleet, it dominates 
the position and watches it ;” but it is fitted to be an 
uncommonly good centre of industry. The syndicate 
have already begun to work the coal-field, in which 
iron also is abundant; and it is not improbable that 
before many years are over our new port will be to 
China what Newcastle and Sheffield are to England. 


This probability springs from the fact that, after 
many centuries of stagnation, China, through her 
governing men, is at last willing to enter upon a coal- 
and-iron age. A few years ago the thought of a rail- 
way horrified the Emperor and the Mandarins. A rail- 
way would bring Western bustle and modes of thought 
into the Empire, and the prospect was not to be 
tolerated. A railway, indeed, was destroyed when it 
had been partly built. Now, however, the Chinese are 
willing to accept the ways of the West, even although 
they do so at a risk. The concession about the 
great coal-field, which has been sought by several 
Powers besides ourselves, has been delayed in defer- 
ence to an edict, centuries old, which forbade the sink- 
ing of a mining shaft farther than thirty feet. The 
belief was that if the crust of the earth were opened 
below that depth, dragons imprisoned in the bowels of 
the earth would be let loose to annoy the Son of 
Heaven and his subjects. As Chinamen out of their 
own land fall into the ways of industry with wonderful 
ease, it is quite likely that, once the forges and the 
foundries at Wei-hai-Wei are thoroughly established in 
work, the great awakening of the Far East will begin. 


It is all the more necessary, then, that the Government 
of England should immediately take steps to render 
effective the political concessions which were announced 
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just-before the rising of Parliament for the Eastertid® 
holidays. As we have repeatedly pointed out, the only 
real concession which England has received is the right 
to occupy Wei-hai-Wei. The other concessions merely 
ratified privileges which had already become ours by 
use and wont. Wei-hai-Wei itself will be worthless 
unless we equip it with a garrison and a modern dock- 
yard. We trust that the Government are prepared to 
do this. 


The House of Commons, which separated for Easter 
full of anxiety about the situation in China, reassembled 
on Monday to find the Far East relegated to second or 
third place, all the excitement being directed to the 
West, where America was drifting into war about Cuba. 
Nobody seemed to mind about the non-appearance of 
the China Blue-book which was to have been ready 
three weeks ago, and. the debate promised for Friday 
was postponed by universal consent. Interest in home 
questions was proportionately slack, and there are 
some who predict an easy session in which the Govern- 
ment will be able to run its programme through almost 
without debate. That is a view which may prove very 
far from being realised. The Budget, the Irish Local 
Government Bill, and the Prisons Bill will all develop a 
good deal of contentious matter, and in addition there are 
certain to be two or three full-dress debates on foreign 
policy. The feeling of dissatisfaction and distrust 
among the young Tories about Lord Salisbury’s policy 
in the East still éxists undiminished, and the Govern- 
ment may find themselves deprived of a considerable 
proportion of their normal strength at some critical 
moment. 


None of the daily papers seem to have got hold of 
the curious story that is current in diplomatic circles in 
Paris about the real fear entertained at the Elysée of a 
military coup of some sort. The Government are not 
believed to have acted with sufficient energy and 
decision during and after the Zola trial, and the quash- 
ing of the conviction by the Cour de Cassation aroused 
a very bitter feeling among the ‘‘ Colonels”—a feeling 
that might be very serious if the second trial re- 
sulted in as great a fiasco as the first. The weakness 
of the military party is that they have no prominent 
General to whose name the troops would rally if it 
were decided to put aside the amiable nonentities who 
hold the various portfolios—men whose very names, 
with the exception, perhaps, of that of M. Hanotaux, 
are unknown outside the circle of professional poli- 
ticians. 


The present condition of the ‘‘ Naval Programme ” as 
disclosed by Mr. Goschen in his reply to Sir Charles 
Dilke’s question on Monday is eminently unsatisfac- 
tory, and the worst of it is that Mr. Goschen and his 
advisers do not seem to recognise the fact. The pro- 
gramme has, in a word, been allowed to run into arrears 
to the extent of practically behind by one year; the slips 
are still blocked up with the vessels that properly be- 
long to last year’s list. At one time it was the lack of 
guns that was blamed for the delay, then the armour 
plates were not ready, and now we are told that the 
ships cannot be even taken in hand because we have 
not enough slips. There is only one slip-rack at 
Portsmouth, Chatham and Devonport, and although 
there are two at Pembroke, one of them is occupied for 
an indefinite time by one of the Royal yachts. Either 
Russia or France can do better than this although they 
have fewer ships to build, and if the Admiralty were in 
earnest about the programme surely the obvious course 
of ‘falling back on the private dockyards should long 
ago have been adopted. 


We hope the Foreign Office has made up its mind 
very clearly about what our exact position as neutrals is 
to be in the war. Ships, coal, ammunitiom and weapons 
may all give serious trouble and lead to complications, 
for both nations are ridiculously short of reserves and 
material, and they are certain in a few weeks or months 
to be offering any price for what they want. The ex- 

rts seem to be all at sea on the subject and have been 

sy contradicting each other all the week in the 
Times.” The “Alabama” precedent in the case of ships 
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seems clear enough, but even on that point there are 
uncertainties. Take the simple instance of the ‘‘ Paris.” 
On Saturday that peaceful Atlantic liner was lying in 
Southampton Docks ready to start ata moment’s notice. 
Suppose Spain had declared war on Thursday instead of 
simply handing General Woodford his passports, should 
we have been compelled to detain-her? She is a still 
harmless passenger vessel, but everybody knows that 
she is going to New York to be turned into a cruiser. 
At what precise point does she cease to be a vessel of 
peace and become a vessel of war? There are the 
makings of many ‘‘Alabama” difficulties in that question; 
and there are many fast boats still to be brought in 
England and Germany. They will be brought by private 
individuals no doubt, but both parties to the transaction 
will have a roe shrewd idea that, once at sea, they will 
make straight for a Spanish or American dockyard, to 
be fitted with guns and a fighting crew. 


The great meeting has come and gone, and Mr. 
Rhodes has again shown himself a master of men. 
The Chartered shareholders who met at the Cannon 
Street Hotel on Thursday last had plainly not lost their 
confidence in the pioneer of Rhodesia, and he in return 
gave them back that confidence in their enterprise 
which the events of the past two years have rudely 
assailed. Mr. Rhodes’s speech itself revealed from 
time to time his chastened spirit, but the cheery 
optimism, the vivid imagination, the magnificent 
political ideals of the South African statesman had 
their full effect, and he was restored to his place on 
the Board amidst great enthusiasm. 


The event is one of more than ordinary importance. 
Whether Mr. Rhodes’s dream of a British railway from 
Cape Town to Alexandria will ever be realised or not, it 
is certain that the 800,000 square miles of territory 
which the shareholders of the British South Africa 
Company have added to the Empire are on the eve of 
becoming an important market for British trade. The 
doubts concerning the value of its gold-producing 
territories will soon be set at rest by actual results, 
and in spite of all the sneers of the enemies of Mr. 
Rhodes, he himself will be justified of the faith that 
is in him in the eyes of his own generation, a reward 
not always vouchsafed to the pioneers of our Imperial 
rule. 


Through the death of Lord Oxenbridge, the Radical 
Party loses one of the few men who, in these latter 
days, have lent it the sanction of liberal culture. In 
his habit as he lived, he was almost everything that 
Radicalism theoretically dislikes—a soldier, a sports- 
man, a scholar, a person of gentlemanlike Whig 
instincts. He did his utmost, however, to adapt him- 
self to the service of Radicalism: was a Whip of the 
Liberal Peers, and even, for a time, Chairman of that 
fearful and wonderful institution, the National Liberal 
Club. A Viscountcy dies with Lord Oxenbridge, who 
is succeeded in the barony of Monson by his brother, 
the Hon. Debonnaire John Monson, Sergeant-at-Arms 
to the Queen. 


Mr. Waldo Story’s bust of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
placed in the corridor of the Members’ staircase in 
the House of Commons, was unveiled by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach on Monday. Having declared Lord Ran- 
dolph ‘‘one of the few men in our time possessed of 
real political genius,” the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
paid a tribute to his personal greatness. ‘* We admired 
Lord Randolph,” Sir Michael said, ‘‘as a brilliant 
orator and a great stateman; but, further, we loved 
him as a friend, whose very faults made him only the 
more lovable. . . . One of the happiest days of my life 
was that in which I saw Lord Randolph take his place 
as leader of the House of Commons; and two of the 
saddest were those upon which he resigned that office, 
and upon which I attended.that solemn and touching 
service in Westminster Abbey, which marked the close 
—the painful, the premature close—of a brilliant 
career.” The “Standard” seeks to minimise the 
pean; but all who were acquainted with Lord ‘Ran- 
dolph Churchill know that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach did 
not in the least exaggerate. England has never had a 
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statesman so closely in touch with the best instincts. 
of the democracy as Lord Randolph was. 


No more significant instance of the moribund state 
into which the London Chamber of Commerce has 
fallen could well be adduced than last Tuesday’s meet- 
ing of the East India and China Trades Section of the 
Chamber to consider the imminent Currency question. 
Though the Section comprises about 200 members, 
only twenty-four put in an appearance. Yet it would 
be difficult to over-estimate the importance of this 
question to traders who do business in the East. 
Much depentls on the composition of the Commission 


which is about to investigate the prablem ; and the. 


four-and-twenty active London merchants who deemed 
it worth their while to give up some time to debating 
the matter, passed unanimously a sensible resolution 
declaring the necessity of so selecting the members of 
the Commission that it shall be representative of the 
various financial, commercial and industrial interests 
concerned. It is to be hoped that this recommendation 
will be followed, and that the doctrinaire element will 
be relegated to the background. The Currency ques- 
tion is a practical question, and should be handled by 
practical men. 


With the news that all hope is abandoned of rescuing 
the entombed miners at the Whitwick Colliery, we have 
to add one more ghastly item to the appalling tale of 
sacrificed human life which our huge output of coal 
during the present century has entailed. Scientific 
invention and Parliamentary enactments have done 
much to mitigate the tragedies of the coal-pit, but work 
in the colliery still remains one of the most perilous 
forms of wealth production; and, apart from its 
dangers, it is an occupation gloomy enough A 
disaster such as that in Leicestershire the other day, 
prompts again the question which, in the present age of 
false economics, we are too prone to forget. Has 
England done wisely in abandoning her corn-fields in 
order to deplete her coal-fields? Economically it is a 
prodigal course at the best. The soil which, properly 
cultivated, would go on yielding rich harvests for many 
generations is being abandoned; we are thereby ex- 
posing ourselves to the grave peril of depending on 
other nations for our daily bread; the land is 
deteriorating in value because it is not worked, while 
the mines are deteriorating in value because they are 
worked. From every point of view this transfer of 
industry is to be deplored; England’s sons are being 
taken, in yearly increasing numbers, from the fresh air 
and the sunshine and the sweet-smelling fields, to 
labour in the perilous and noisome gloom of coal-pits. 
Is the exchange a good bargain ? 


The moral of the paper and discussion at the Royal 
Colonial Institute on Tuesday is that the British Empire 
needs a Moltke to work out a definite scheme of 
Imperial defence by which the Colonies, not less than 
the mother country, would agree to abide. Colonel 
Hutton advocates a co-operative system for the defence 
of the Empire with a view to placing the military and 
naval resources of any part at the service of the whole. 
In the larger matter of the Empire he would have done 
what he has lately assisted to do in regard to the 
smaller matter of federal defence in Australia. He 
takes the usual lugubrious view of the position. The 
Colonial Conference of 1887 has not resulted in the 
developments hoped for, nor does any material advance 
appear to have been made last year. Neither the 
Colonies nor the Imperial Government rise to the level 
of the oceasion, and we run serious risks of divided 
commands in the hour of crisis. Sir Charles Dilke 
made that point abundantly clear. Colonel Hutton is 
of opinion that the military strength of the Empire is 
altogether unequal to the demands which a great war 
would make on it. He insists on the necessity of 
British supremacy at sea, but does not appear to quite 
realise that the ultimate success or failure of military 
operations must be determined by the naval position. 
All the prowess of their militia would not avail the 
Colonies much if Britannia sustained a serious reverse. 
Hence, the. fuller participation of the Colonies.in the 
common defence demanded by Colonel Hutton and Sir 
Charles Dilke should be naval rather than military, 
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Recent railway accidents have but too well demon- 
strated that the present signalling system is not a 
perfect guarantee of safety ; it does not provide for the 
fallibility of the human memory. This damning lack, 
however, is apparently of small concern to the average 
railway director and manager. A signalling device has 
been invented, and is actually in use in some of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway signal-cabins, which 
acts as a lock against any absent-minded action by a 
signalman, and would, for example, have prevented the 
unfortunate accident at Lewisham the other day. Yet 
the invention had not been adopted on the South 
Eastern or on any other line in the Kingdom except the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, on which Mr. Marks, the 
inventor, is an official. The public would not even now 
have heard of the new device but for the description of 
it given this week in the ‘‘ Daily Mail.” But the rail- 
way companies cannot plead ignorance. They are in 
constant communication with each other, and have 
ample means of knowing what are the latest improve- 
ments. And the railway department of the Board of 
Trade should be equally well informed. Why has it 
not forced the Companies to adopt the new system ? 
The matter was brought to Mr. Ritchie’s notice in the 
House of Commons just before the Easter recess. When 
the next accident of the Lewisham type occurs some- 
body should be prosecuted for manslaughter. If the 
invention is not as successful as there is every reason 
to believe it to be, the public should be informed, 
otherwise unpleasant things will be said. 


Sir John Scott’s resignation of his post of Judicial 
Adviser to the Khedive, opportunely recalls to the public 
mind the uphill and wonderfully successful work per- 
formed by the band of Englishmen who, for nearly 
twenty years, have been striving to save Egypt from 
herself, and make of her a self-respecting, a stable, a 
progressive and a solvent nation. A Judge of the 
High Court of Bombay, Mr, Scott was brought to Egypt 
to examine the whole complicated and inefficient system 
of Egyptian jurisprudence, and to suggest reforms. It 
was no light task; but at the end of a year Mr. Scott 
had made his study and prepared his recommendations. 
Then the trouble began. Riaz Pacha was Prime 
Minister at that time (it was about the beginning of 1881), 
and Riaz elected to set his face against the report. 
Foiled in his first attempts to obstruct the impending 
reforms, he played his trump card by involving the 
Khedive in the dispute. But the Khedive soon saw the 
danger of following his minister’s lead, and that was 
the end of Riaz Pacha. He incurred the grave dis- 
pleasure of his master; Mr. Scott’s proposals were 
accepted and his post made permanent, and in a few 
months Riaz found it expedient to resign his premier- 
ship on the ground of ill-health. A recapitulation of 
the many and important reforms in the administration 
of justice in Egypt which Sir John Scott instituted 
during his eight years’ service would be to write a 
chapter of Egyptian history. He leaves behind him a 
record worthy of the best traditions of English states- 
manship in modern history. ty 


We take it for granted that the Home Secretary will 
accept the amendments to the Prisons Bill, of which 
Mr. Davitt has given notice. To suppose that he will 
hesitate for a moment in that course would be an insult 
both to his intelligence and his humanity. The amend- 
ments will not do all that we should like to see done. 
That would be impossible upon the basis of the present 
Bill. Nothing short of a drastic alteration in the whole 
system of prison administration would meet the case. 
But while retaining the system in its essential features 
—as the Bill or any possible modification of it does—it 
is at least possible to keep within bounds some of the 
worst iniquities that spring from it, and if not to abolish 
them, to narrow their range. Unhappily that is all we 
can hope for from the present timid dealing with a 
subject which calls for a great and courageous adminis- 
trator for any really effective handling. Mr. Davitt’s 
amendments will make the Bill a measure of appreciable 
importance within these limits, They will limit the 
bread-and-water punishment diet to a maximum of one 
day a week, give the prisoner monthly instead of 
quarterly visits and letters, abolish the infamous dark 
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cells, and stop the existing practice of depriving a 
prisoner of all sitting accommodation. 


To our thinking, however, the most important 
amendment is that which proposes to make the Under- 
Secretary for the Home Department the ex-officio chair- 
man of the Prisons Board. This would be a beginning 
in the right direction. It is no mere modification of an 
administrative detail, but a first step in the process of 
changing the basis of the whole system. Instead of a 


permanent bureaucracy acting secretly we should have 


a member of the House of Commons, acting under the 
force of public interrogation and with a sense of public 
responsibility, at the head of the Prisons Department. 
We trust that the Home Secretary will be sufficiently 
well-advised to accept this most important amendment. 
If not, no sense of party loyalty should hold Conserva- 
tive members back from forcing it upon the Government 
by an overwhelming majority in the division lobbies. 


Tuesday’s discussion upon the maintenance of the 
Royal parks in the Metropolitan area will not be unpro- 
fitable if it leads the authorities to study the object- 
lesson in successful administration provided for them 
by the County Council management of the London 
parks. The County Council has laid itself open to 
many criticisms, but in the matter of its park depart- 
ment its success has been very great. It has put the 
Royal parks utterly toshame. It has served the public 
convenience and pjeasure admirably at all points. 
Its gardening, its provision for sport, for music, for 

pular services of all kinds, have shown a capacity 
or detailed attention and efficiency that is a credit to 
committee and officials alike. For the life of us we 
cannot see why the Royal parks should remain in all 
these matters, as they undoubtedly are, below the 
standard set by the Council. 


The Sirdar very properly means to leave nothing to 
chance in his final advance on Khartoum. The railway 
has been steadily pushed on in spite ot the strain of 
fighting and transport, and Lieutenant Girouard reports 
that he will have it at the fort of the junction of the Atbara 
and the Nile by the middle of June. More river gunboats 
will be afloat above the fifth cataract by that time, and 
the home authorities have in hand two heavy siege guns 
to be used against the still formidable works at Khar- 
toum in case the Khalifa elects to make his last stand 
at the the tomb of the Mahdi. With the rise of the 
Nile these guns, the heaviest ever seen in the interior of 
Africa, can be carried by rail and river to their destina- 
tion, so that no time need be lost in getting them to 
work, when they will surprise the Dervishes even more 
than the Maxims did. In connexion with the Nile 
railway—probably the smartest bit of work ever done in 
the Eastern Hemisphere—it is needless to say that Lieu- 
tenant Girouard and his young men were not acting 
under the ordersand directions of the red tape and sealing- 
wax department in Pall Mall. If he had, the railway 
would not have been in sight of Abu Hamed yet. We 
understand that in the highest War Office circles it is 
regarded as highly irregular, not to say indecent, for a 
young lieutenant to have presumed ‘‘ off his own bat ” 
to succeed in laying a railway in one part of Africa at 
about three times the daily rate found possible in 
another quarter by many Generals, Colonels, and 
Majors with miles of gold lace, all working their best to 
reach Uganda some time in the first decade of the next 
century. 


A high official just returned from India tells us that 
though in his opinion the forward policy was a great 
mistake, yet certain good results have followed from 
the fighting on the frontier. The gallantry of the 
English officers who refused to lie down or take shelter 
under the heaviest fire, is talked of not‘only on the 
frontier but in every bazaar in Central India. The 
prestige of the English has gained enormously by the 
daring of men who, like Colonel John Haughton, 
always refused to lie down or take cover under fire, 
but encouraged their men while themselves a mark for 
every Afridi rifleman. The attitude of the Afridis them- 
selves is in his opinion, just returned from their borders, 
worth noting. They have throughout the war regarded 
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it, born lovers of fighting as they are, very much as 
Irishmen regard a faction fight, or perhaps almost as 
devoted footballers regard a good rough game of 
‘‘rugger.” The families of many of them were in 
Peshawur during the war, and they used to come in to 
visit them in intervals of the fighting. They bore no 
ill-will to their English antagonists, and there was 
face grief among them at Colonel Haughton’s death, 
or his great stature and fearless exposure of himself 
under the hottest fire claimed the admiration of born 
fighters like these border tribesmen. 


The Association of Chambers of Commerce has 
been getting through some good work at its pro- 
longed annual meeting—good, that is, so far as the 
mere passing of resolutions deserves the term. It has 
also shown its practical sense by rejecting Mr. Murray’s 
resolution damning the Merchandise Marks Act. To 
the London Chamber of Commerce (whose representa- 
tive Mr. Murray is) the Act has ever been a stumbling 
block and a rock of offence. The reason is not far to 
seek. The London Chamber of Commerce is chiefly 
representative of merchants rather than manufacturers, 
and many of London’s merchants have done some 
excellent shop-keeping business by purchasing foreign 
stuff and exporting it as English. 


Lord George Hamilton has, or shortly will have, the 
responsibility of appointing to the two chief episcopal 
sees of India. Dr. Mylne, formerly sub-warden of 
Keble College, has already resigned the bishopric of 
Bombay, and Bishop Johnson is about to retire from 
the metropolitical see of Calcutta. It is understood 
that the Secretary of State has nominated a clergyman 
from South Acton, Mr. MacArthur, to Bombay, a 
selection which is said to be excellent: Calcutta will 
present a more difficult problem, especially as Bishop 
Johnson has governed the see with marked discretion 
and tact. By the way, South Acton seems to be a sort 
of nursery for Colonial bishops. Mr. MacArthur’s 
predecessor is now Bishop of Quebec. 


We do not believe there is any truth in the alarming 
rumour that there is some uneasiness in expert quarters 
in regard to the stability of the dome of St. Paul’s. We 
imagine that the only substratum of fact is this :—It is 
known that a huge iron chain is embedded in the stone- 
work of the drum of the dome. An eminent architect 
some time since amused himself by describing the con- 
sequences which might ensue if the water were to reach 
this chain. There is no reason to suppose that such a 
thing has occurred, or is likely to occur ; and the newl 
appointed surveyors, Messrs. Somers Clarke and J. T. 
Middlethwaite, are fully ‘alive to the desirability of 
finding and examining the chain. The first difficulty 
appears to be that its exact locality is somewhat un- 
certain; the second will be to get at it effectively when 
it is discovered. 


In a statement published by the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” 
on Wednesday, a distinguished diplomat of Spain put 
the case for his country in a nutshell. ‘‘ What is 
America fighting for?” he asked. It could not be the 
independence of Cuba, ‘‘ which country might turn and 
rend her at any moment.” The cause of humanity ? 
Had not Spain ceased hostilities ? Annexation? America 
said not. The recognition of the insurgent Government ? 
Congress, Senate and the President repudiated the idea. 
The Spaniard could not perceive what other pretext 
was left. Indeed there is none deserving the respect of 
honest men. What surprises us is that the diplomat 
was so guileless in his criticisms. 


There are, of course, many worthy private persons in 
the United States; but what we have to think of now 
are the people of that country as represented in their 
social, civil and political customs. Socially it is sordid 
to the last degree ; its courts of law and all its civil 
institutions are corrupt; the methods of its political 
parties are no better than those of long-firms. It has 
contributed nothing to the self-respect of humanity. 
On the contrary, it has shown all the world to what a 
depth of public depravity civilisation is capable of 
descending. 
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THE “MORAL SENSE” OF AMERICA. 


R. McKINLEY, as we foresaw last week, has 
given up attempting to ride the storm which 

his feebleness and vacillation had raised, Congress took 
the matter in hand, and on Tuesday morning decided to 
go to war with Spain because that Power ‘‘ has shocked 
the moral sense of the people of the United States.” 
It is an elevated and touching sentiment, and one 
caiculated to bring a blush to the cheek of those sordid 
and brutal European despotisms which go to war for 
such common things as self-interest and self-aggrandise- 
ment. Mr. Pecksniff rebuking vanity and selfishness 
never struck a more beantiful attitude. For our part, if 
we were to examine our own ‘‘ moral sense” we should 
find that it was much more shocked at the spectacle of 
the elected head of 70,000,000 of people declaring in 
one month that a war for Cuba would be an “‘ unholy” 
war into which he would not be bullied by Senators 
financially interested in the promotion of Cuba as a 
business undertaking, and in the next surrendering his 
power under the constitution to that very Senate, a 
surrender which he knew must lead direct to war. Six 
months ago he declared personally to Sefior Canalejas, 
ex-Minister of Justice, that if Spain would grant 
autonomy and a relaxation of the measures against the 
‘* reconcentrados,” America would respect Spain’s 
sovereign rights. Spain has granted both concessions, 
and America declares war in obedience to the clamours 
of those who, in the words of one of the honest 
American papers, have ‘‘trunkfuls of Cuban bonds” 
which they are holding for the rise. Truly a delicate 
**moral sense” is a marvellous thing in a man or in 
a nation ! 
What, we wonder, would be the effect on the moral 
sense of the United States Senate if it were to hear 
of some European Power steadily through over half-a- 
century fomenting civil war in the territory of a weaker 
neighbour, feeding the strife with men, money, and muni- 
tions, and affording comfort and shelter to the insurgents 
when the Government had driven them into flight; if 
after a long course of support afforded to men who 
carrie d on the struggle by means not recognised as war 
in.any civilised country, destroying the homes and in- 
dustries of the people, blowing up passenger trains and 
their occupants with dynamite, and murdering officers 
who enter their lines as bearers of a flag of truce,—if 
after all this the aggressive and cruel Power were to 
say, Your prolonged civil war is abhorrent to our 
humanity, is a disgrace to Christian civilisation and, 
worst of all, shocks our ‘‘ moral sense’”’: therefore we, 
the champions of humanity, of Christianity, and of 
the higher ‘‘ moral sense” of the world, call on you 
to ‘‘relinquish your authority” and to make way for 
your more powerful neighbour? Would not the press 
and the pulpit from the Atlantic to the Pacific ring 
with indignation at such a loathsome mixture of 
hypocrisy, cunning and self-aggrandisement? Yet this 


is what America has been doing in Cuba: and the 


framer of the indictment is not an envious European 
but an ex-ambassador of the Republic whose conduct 
he condemns. And the Rev. Joseph Parker, and the 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, and the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle,” 
call on us to fall down and worship this latest embodi- 
ment of the moral sense of Christendom. 

Now that the war is upon them the gentlemen at 
Washington do not appear to feel at all so confident as 
they did that the defences of Cuba and of Spain will fall 
down of their own accord at the sound of the blowing 
of the American trumpet. Of course the newspaper tac- 
ticians at home and abroad—especially those who just 
a year ago were directing the triumphant Greek march 
on Constantinople—are in their element. The ‘‘ boys 
in blue” are being dispatched to the front—on paper— 
at a rate and with an equipment that would have made 
Von Moltke and the Gross-General-Stab green with 
envy. One paper says that 200,000 men are ready, others 
put it at 300,000 and 500,000, while the ‘‘ Daily Chron- 


_ icle” speaks of an eventual 20,000,000 men in arms 


panting to be led against Spain. As for officers, the 
country is full of ‘‘Colonels”—they are almost as 
numerous as pensioners—those suffering heroes of the 
Civil War, who continue to increase in geometrical 
atio to the years that have elapsed since the war. 
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Cola Gourand, and Colonel Cody, and Colonel 
Starbottle—do we not know them and their valour, 
and was not Mr. McKinley himself a full captain in the 
sixties? Who, then, dare say that America is not 
ready—ready to the last colonel, to vary the classical 
phrase? But the authorities at Washington know 
how much all this pot-valiant bragging is worth. 
They know that by drawing every garrison and 
emptying every barrack they can collect a bare 
20,000 trained men, very scantily officered, utterly un- 
trained in combined manceuvres or camps ‘of exercise, 
ludicrously deficient in transport, commissariat and 
field equipment—such an army, for example, as in 1861 
it took them three months to place in line thirty 
miles from Washington. And it is to-day no matter of 
marching these men a few miles through home territory 
with ample supplies at hand. They have to be em- 
barked and transported over a hundred miles of sea, 
the transports have to be guarded on their way by a 
fleet of war-ships against an enemy admittedly very 
strong in torpedo-boats. The men have to be landed— 
horses, artillery, stores and field equipment—on a hostile 
coast reeking with malaria, and maintained there in 
face of an enemy two or three times as strong, and 
composed of fairly seasoned troops familiar with the 
country and the climate. It is litthke wonder that 
Washington telegrams report that experts there ‘‘are 
beginning to take a less hopeful view of an easy and 
quick campaign than was entertained recently.” Of 
course plenty of men can be got from State Militias. 
But these are men with, in most cases, rather less 
training than our Volunteers, and destitute of even 
the elements of campaign equipment. With proper 
officers and very hard work they might be “licked inta 
shape,” say, in six months. It is, then, not surprising 
to learn that, in the words of the ‘‘ Daily News” 
correspondent, “ the possibility of reverses begins to 
attract attention.” 

But, say the friends of humanity, this will be a naval 
war, and the Spaniards have not and cannot now acquire 
any ships that can stand in line of battle against the fine 
new American battle-ships. That is quite true, and for 
that reason the Spaniards will naturally avoid a battle. 
And so long as a decisive battle is not fought, the 
Americans will not have the ‘‘ mastery of the sea,” and 
cannot hope to make any permanent impression on 
Cuba. Moreover, sea-fighting is such an unknown 
quantity, that no one can pretend, in a case where 
there is not manifest and overwhelming superiority, 
to predict the result. Who could have predicted in 
the Chili-Peruvian war, that a vessel like the ‘‘ Huascar”’ 
could have held the seas for months, and could have 
harried port after port on the Chilian coast, in spite 
of the great superiority of the Chilian fleet? And 
while the American fleet is tied to the beat between 
Cuba and Key West, Spain may send out half-a-dozen 
‘*Huascars.” Again, the Americans boast of the superior 
quality of their seamen, but how many of their men 
are nowadays recruited among the hardy New England 
fishermen who did such good work in 1812-14? Are 
they not rather the sweepings of the quays of New 
York and New Orleans, men who desert their own 
ships, attracted by the high pay and rosy life of the 
American Marine, men in whose case real fighting was 
the last thing thought of? The Spaniards on the other 
hand, as the memorable battle between the ‘‘ Huascar,” 
the ‘‘Almirante Cochrane” and the ‘‘ Blanco Encalada” 
testifies, are still capable of sublime heroism and daring 
on the high seas. And it is not at all clear that Chili 
and Peru and Mexico may not before the fight i is over 
discover that they too have a “moral sense” which 
is capable of being outraged by oppression and injustice 
dealt out to their mother-country. And on that point 
of honour and sentiment your poor Spaniard may, when 
the pinch comes, prove quite as fluent and nea more 
tenacious than your rich American. — 


DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE. 
A FULL generation has passed since the Great 
Republic, thrilled from end to end by the news 
from Fort Sumter, found itself at war, and, with a con- 
fidence which later received a rude shock, ‘called out a 
few thousand troops to put down a rebellion which it 
was thought would easily be crushed in a few weeks, 
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The war fever ran high, and was accompanied at first 
by swagger and arrogance, so dangerous that this 
country was itself within an ace of being involved in 
the hostilities, and had to listen to threats of ‘‘ taking 
Canada” as a set-off to the enforced surrender of 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell. Those whose memories go 
back to the ‘‘ Trent” Affair, as it was called, find much 
in the present state of feeling in the States to remind 
them of that time. There is the same confidence in 
victory ‘‘in a few weeks,” or even days; the same 
petulance and arrogance towards European influence ; 
the same vulgarity of demeanour in the presence of a 
Serious crisis. 

The whole course of the perplexing and, to some 
minds, ludicrous preliminaries to the coming war in the 
United States Congress has been, to use the words of 
Sagasta, in his speech before the Cortes on Wednesday, 
‘*an insult, the most infamous on record.” Spain, pro- 
posing to wipe out that insult with blood, without the 
slightest hesitation takes up the big bully’s gauntlet. 
Sixteen millions of people and a low Treasury, against 
sixty millions with boundless resources—that is. how 
the matter stands! And it would seem that in this case 
we English, who are generally on the side of the ‘‘little 
*un” in a stand-up fight, are on the side of the big ’un ; 
—on the side, so to speak, of the big cad in his fight 
with the little gentleman. There are special reasons 
for this, no doubt. There is the ‘‘atrocity” cry, the 
‘* blood-thicker-than-water ” cry, the ‘‘ no popery” cry, 
and various other similar catch-words and cant phrases 
dear to the Anglo-Saxon-Protestant hearts in moments 
of ebullition, and especially so when there is a renewal 
of the long, long struggle between the antagonists 

_whose antipathy has stained the earth with blood these 
two thousand years. From the time when Saxon and 
Latin met in the marshes of thg Teutobergerwald, in 
what was afterwards southern Hanover, where Imperial 
Rome met with her first great humiliation at the hands 
of the ancestors of the English race, that struggle has 
gone on. It would be a strange reversal of tradition, 
of instinct, were the mass of any Germanic people to 
be found on the side of the Latin race aan ever the 
race-struggle be renewed. 

Even if unfortunately the English people are with 
their kindred against the Spaniard, there is an evident 
leavening in the whole lump. Mr. Michael Davitt 
has told us what it is in a rather amusing letter 
he sent to the ‘‘ Daily News” the other day. ‘‘I am 
aware,” he says, ‘‘that the mass of the organs of 
English opinion are at present voicing a sympathy 
with America in her righteous resolve to end the 
inhumanities of Spanish rule in Cuba. I have never 
said anywhere that the sympathies of the working 
classes of Great Britain were against the United States, 
but I have asserted, and do still maintain that your 
ruling classes secretly wish success to Spain, and would 
rejoice if America were worsted in the coming conflict.” 
There is reason to believe that Mr. Davitt may be 
right in this. Assuming that he is, why is it, and how 
comes it about that our ruling classes are in that frame 
of mind? The answer is not far to seek. Firstly 
because the ruling classes are the truly patriotic 
English public; secondly because they are at heart 
naturally aristocratic and not democratic ; and thirdly 
because they appreciate in others what they themselves 
possess—manners. Having time for thinking, anda little 
brains to think with, the ruling classes of this country 
are not led away by blood-thicker-than-water talk. 
They often talk that way themselves because, being, 
after all, mere mortals, they like to have their ears 
deceived and tickled by sentimental rhetoric. But they 
know things about America that the mass of the people 
do not know; for instance, that in their very schools 
American children are taught that England is the tra- 
ditional enemy ; they know that Americans have not, as 
a matter of fact, any affection for English people or 
English ways ; they know that in another generation or 
so there will be a hundred millions of people in America, 
with vast riches and probably vast fleets, which may be 
used—which many think must be used—against their 

test rival, the British Empire, and that the struggle 
or world-dominion must be fought in the future between 
those two Powers. 

But let us turn to the simpler causes which have for 
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the time being brought to light the fact—or, let us say, 
the seeming fact—that the sympathy of the English 
ruling classes is with Spain. It is a question of 
manners. We are all disgusted with these raw, vulgar, 
blatant Americans who scour Europe in search of 
their self-respect, and cannot conduct a mere legal 
case with decency. On that side of the Atlantic 
there has been fire and fury and breathings out of 
threatenings and slaughter ; on this side there has beew 
a stern and dignified silence. 

Not a day has passed that has not brought its con- 
trasts in the demeanour of the two countries. ‘‘ Spain. 
can’t fight,” says Mr. Edison. ‘‘ Why, when the fighting 
begins they will go crazy. We could wallop Spain 
without an effort.”—‘‘We have an army in Cuba of 
which we may be proud,” says Weyler. ‘‘ Our soldiers: 
are intrepid, sober and enduring. With them there is. 
nothing to fear.” There is confidence in both—but 
with a difference. 


**Our new captain,” says a seaman on the American 


battleship ‘‘ Iowa,” writing to his parents, ‘‘is to be 
Robby Evans, commonly known as ‘ Fighting Bob.” 
Before he knew that he would get command of the 
‘Iowa’ he said: If they will only give me the ‘ Iowa,’ 
and let me take her to Havana, | will make Spanish 
the most popular language in hell for the next ten years: 
to come.’” Of Admiral Villamil the commander of the 
Spanish torpedo squadron, we read that before arate 
Cadiz, ‘‘ he visited the Shrine of the Virgin accompanie 
by the crews of the vessels under his command. 
Addressing his men he offered to any who felt fear the 
choice of remaining behind ; but the crews unanimously 
replied that they preferred sharing with their com- 
mander the dangers of the seas, and of the war if it 
came. Whereupon the Admiral and his seamen knelt 
before the crucifix, and took a solemn vow never to 
return to Spain unless victorious.” These are two only 
of many pairs of contrasts which could thus be set side. 
by side. That these incidents have had a great effect 
upon the English mind among all classes there is not 
the slightest doubt. And so far as the ruling classes 
are concerned, whatever other causes may affect their 
judgment, in this matter of manners they most distinctly 
prefer Castile to Connecticut. 


SPAIN AND THE STATES: A BATTLE 
IMMINENT. 


[PLomatic relations have been suspended, and 

the long-expected war is upon us at last. The 
Spanish fleet is moving from the Cape Verdes west- 
wards to Porto Rico; the United States squadron at 
Key West lies prepared for battle, and may be expected 
to leave before these lines appear in print. Everything 
points to the imminence of a great naval action. 
There is something almost terrible to the thinker in 
the lightheartedness. of the American public at such. a 
time. With battle at hand, excursions are being 
organized for trippers to look upon what is really the 
slaughter of. men on a gigantic scale. 
sadder, still more ominous for the future, to reflect that,, 
had President McKinley not been thwarted by the: 
firebrands, all that America really wants might have beem 
obtained from Spain without war. The United States 
have a new navy : they are anxious to try it, and Spain 
is the corpus vile of the experiment. 

Already this country is beginning to discover what a 
war in which it was concerned would mean; for if 
insurance on goods in transit to America rises 2s., if 
the price of wheat jumps up 4s., if there is a wild panic: 
in the City because a weak navy, such as that of Spain, 
is going to exchange shots with the fleet of the United 
States, what would happen if England were opposed by 
the coalition of France and Russia ? 

The plans of both sides are, naturally, unknown. But 
the United States appear to have committed a mistake 
in dividing their battle-ships into two squadrons. | 
say ‘‘ appear” because it is possible that the real object. 
of the ‘‘ Massachusetts’” and ‘‘ Texas’” voyage North, 
to join the flying squadron, was to undergo repairs and 
have their hulls cleaned. The ‘‘ Massachusetts” is known 
to have been in a very foul condition. Remaining off 
Key West are two battle-ships, four maaan 
ships, one armoured cruiser, six cruisers, and eight 
torpedo-boats. It is said that this squadron wilk 
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bombard Havana, but the people who talk so cheerfully 
about bombardments hardly know what they mean. 
The best method of disabling a modern fleet—I care 
not how good or how large—is to lead it against forts 
or earthworks in which decent guns, manned by 
competent gunners, are mounted. Of course, it is just 
possible that the American Government knows that the 
Havana forts are not efficient. Of Spain, anything is 
credible: she approaches China in corruption. But if 
Havana is not armed and prepared, heads will come off 
in Spain; and so I fancy that the guns mounted by 
General Weyler will be found serviceable, and the 
ammunition will not be composed of sand-filled shells. 
In that case Captain Sampson’s fleet will do well to keep 
at a respectful distance. 

On the whole, it is more probable that Captain 
Sampson will move from Key West against Porto Rico, 
whilst the flying squadron steams off to look after the 
Spanish torpedo flotilla. Everything depends on the 
Americans bringing these small craft to action in the 
heavy swell of the Atlantic, when short of coal and 
with crews exhausted by a long voyage under the most 
trying conditions. But then, why do the ‘ Massa- 
chusetts ” and ‘‘ Texas,” two slow battle-ships, figure 
in the flying squadron? And if the one armoured and 
two unarmoured cruisers of the flying squadron, un- 
supported, run up against the Spanish fleet, they will 
have a very evil time. Spain has, as convoys, with her 
three destroyers and three torpedo-boats, four large 
armoured cruisers, one of which, the ‘‘ Christobal 
Colon,” would be an ugly customer. One conjectures 
that the two American squadrons will unite, and then 
divide somewhat as follows :— 

_ Four monitors will watch Havana ; 

Four battle-ships will watch Porto Rico ; 

Torpedo craft will divide up, or all go to Porto Rico ; 
Cruisers will go in search of the Spanish squadron. 
At-the same time a secondary base will be seized on 

Porto-Rican territory. 
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It is possible that the Spaniards are after the 
** Oregon,” now ploughing her way up north from the 
Horn. It would be a tremendous blow to the States 
if the war opened with the loss of a battle-ship; yet no 
one will say that this is out of the question. I do not 
know the whereabouts of the ‘‘ Oregon,” but she must 
be in imminent danger, as she is not due at Key West 
before 27 April or 1 May. A glance at the chart of the 
Atlantic will show that she must steam perilously near 
Cape Verdes. An attempt to intercept her would 
not take the Spaniards much out of their course. If 
they do not take or sink her, they may drive her into a 
Brazilian port, and then there is the famous precedent 
of the ‘‘ Wachusett” and the ‘‘Florida” if the Brazilians 
are unable to keep the Spaniards off. The former, 
an American warship, carried off the ‘‘ Florida,” a 
Confederate privateer, from the harbour of Bahia. 
It is a little surprising that the Americans have 
made no move to cover the ‘‘Oregon’s” approach, 
and that they have forced on war before she was in 
safety. 

On'the other hand, if the Spaniards are moving with 
this object, they will run no small risk of losing Porto 
Rico, if not Cuba, in the meantime. The defences of 
the former island are said to have been strengthened, 
but it is doubtful whether they could resist a vigorous 
combined attack. The Spanish ships would almost 
inevitably suffer severe damage in an action with the 
“‘Oregon,” and all or most of them might be driven to 
return to Cadiz for repairs and fresh coal. In Cuba 
there are over 100,000 Spanish soldiers, and though the 
fighting reputation of Spain does not stand high—in spite 
of Baylen, which was a success due to Dupont the 
French general’s miserable incapacity—it is not likely 
that the island could be conquered without a severe 
struggle. Nor will the United States attempt a 
landing there till their army is in better trim and 
they have organized an efficient staff. 

H. W. WIzson. 


WALT ONCE MORE. 


ee. the portal of death (this to you Camerado) 

I swear that life is the same as here, but different. 
For there a man can loafe and invite his soul all the time, 
For there you never take off your hat indoors or outdoors, 
For there you haven't got any hat, nor anything else, 

For there the almighty dollar is of no account at all, 

For there the philosops affectionately absorb me as I absorb them, 
For there Brahma and Shakspere sit and listen to old Walt, 

For there our talk was interrupted by an obese shouting, 

The shouting of my lands (Oh! that barbaric yawp!) 

And I came right along to hear what it all meant, anyhow. 


II. 


To this haughty clean-spread sky overhead, sky of my lands, sky of the Fourth-month eve, 
To the Peres sun in the west leaving a pure brooding translucent light after it has concluded, 


To the 


unched-up hills fronting the indolent tide as it slides, a grey somnambulent, out to the sea, 


To the still-brown dusk, and out of the dusk a rank smell blown, smell of the lilac I love, 
To the friendly grass leaping around my feet with proud exultant welcome, 
To these States and the turbulent life of Manhattan, 


I, their Bard, have returned. 


Ill. 


In the night, the clear-thoughted challenging night, 


Above me mystic silence, around me the yelling news-boys, 
ye for the hermit-thrush, Oh! for the native grand opera) 
-wander here in Broadway pondering long and long, 


With the knowledge of War on one side of me, 


With the desire for Peace on the other side of me, 
With myself in the middle, comrade of each, holding their hands. 


IV. 


And there in the night (Listen, whoever you:are) 


ahd 


We ciphered up this Spanish business, you bet. 
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And I swear that McKinley isn’t a patch on old Abe, 

And I swear that These States are sere run by Juntas and Bosses, 

And I swear that my countrymen have been poisoned with lies, ‘ 

And I swear that the trouble in Cuba has been engineered by unholy syndicates, 

And I swear that if These States had done the square thing Cuba would now be free, 

And I swear that it is cowardly to bully a little chap, 

And I swear that a war of rapine and revenge is a crime, 

And I swear that this war against Spain is a crime. 


VI. 


To conclude, I announce some things that shall happen, 

I announce that famine and pestilence shall happen, 

I announce that death to babes and mothers shall happen, 

I announce that the agony to strong men shall be a new Calvary, 

I announce that the hired innocent shall die and not the guilty pay-master, 

I announce (this before I go) that the Political Bosses shall be as sleek at the end of the war as 
at the beginning, 

I announce that they shall line their pockets with dollars and have a good time, 

And I announce that a thrice-heated Hell (for Political Bosses) is not a myth. (So dong /) 


A RADICAL BUDGET. 


Sk MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH had quite a pleasant 
hour and forty minutes on Thursday, when he made 
his Budget Statement for the year, for he hada tale to tell 
of abounding resources, of astounding expenditure and 


of a magnificent surplus. The total revenue of the past 


year, including the amount raised on Local Taxation 
account, reached the enormous sum of 4,116,016,000, 
the actual State Revenue being £106,614,000. This is 
nearly three millions more than was raised in 1896-7, and 
at the end of the financial year there remained a real- 
ised surplus of £3,678,000. No more eloquent testi- 
mony than this is needed of the continued prosperity of 
the nation and of the enormous resources which lie at 
our disposal in case of real need. The elasticity of 
the revenue is a sure sign of the activity of trade, of 
the spending power of the masses and of the accumu- 
lation of wealth, and it needs but a slight survey of the 
condition of the people to realise that the general 
standard of comfort is probably at a higher level than 
it has ever been before. So much the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was justified in deducing from the 
figures of the past year. Customs produced half a 
million more than in 1896-7, and Excise £840,000 
more. The greatest increase, however, came from 
the Death Duties, which brought in, thanks to the 
death of nine millionaires instead of five, £1,365,000 
more than in 1896-7. Stamps added another £300,000, 
the Income Tax £65,000, and the Post Office £410,000. 
But if the income of the State is colossal, its expenditure 
is on the same scale. To maintain our position of 
supremacy in the world is no light task, and last year 
it cost us the greater part of the £ 103,000,000 spent by 
the nation. 

When we turn to the Estimates for the current year, 
the figures grow still bigger, and we find ourselves com- 
mitted to an expenditure, apart from the Local Taxa- 
tion account, of nearly £107,000,000, an increase 
of £4,000,000 on the past year, and of nearly 
413,000,000 on the expenditure of three years ago. We 
are now spending over £5,000,000 a year more 
on the Navy, and over 1,000,000 more on the 
Army than in 1895-6. These are stern facts that 
make the plain citizen realise the responsibilities of 
Empire, but happily there is not an elector in the 
country at the present time who would wish to see 
one penny cut off from this expenditure, provided only 


- that he is assured of getting fair value for it. To meet 


the increased expenditure no increased taxation is 
required. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is perhaps 
unduly optimistic in this regard, for with war rising 
above the horizon, it is possible the fat year may be 
followed by a lean one. He estimates the total revenue 
for the current year at £108,615,000, which will leave 
him a surplus, if his anticipations are fulfilled, of 
1,786,000, The way in which Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach deals with this prospective surplus reveals him 


as the disciple of Mr. Gladstone, but with a difference. 
He graduates the income tax on the lines laid down 
by Sir William Harcourt up to incomes of £700, at 
a cost of £100,000. He takes 6d. in the pound 
off the tobacco duty at a cost of £1,120,000, hoping 
that the reduction will benefit the consumer, and 
lamenting that his surplus is not big enough to let 
him take a penny off the income tax instead. Some 
smaller changes assist to devour up the surplus, and 
the result is one which, for our part, we welcome, 
but which is calculated to astonish the slow-coach 
Tories, who are rapidly being left behind by the 
younger generation which remembers the teachings of 
Lord Randolph Churchill. The Budget is a Radical 
Budget, but it is a good, almost a great, Budget, and 
worthy of the new spirit that is leavening the Tory 
party. It provides amply for our Imperial interests ; it 
gives a great boon to the working man in cheaper and 
better tobacco, and is one more proof of the prosperity 
the nation enjoys when its domestic concerns, are in the: 
hands of statesmen and not of faddists. 


RUSSIA IN KOREA. 
By our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
Kobe, 22 March. 


Ts history of recent events in Korea, by which 

Russia has got herself feared and disliked, is not 
a little curious and interesting. As will be remembered, 
Russia took advantage of certain very unskilful and 
diplomatically unforgivable moves of Japanese officials: 
to step into the position occupied by Japan after the 
war, only to find, however, that the resentment aroused 
by the proceedings of the latter country was in the end 
transferred to her, and with even greater intensity. As 
a matter of fact, Russia has not interfered in Korea to 
anything like the extent attempted by Japan. In 1894, 
within two months of the attack on the Palace at Seoul 
by Japanese troops, the Japanese Minister presented a 
list of reforms to the King, and secured the assent of 
the Council to them, of a most far-reaching character. 
All persons were to be regarded as equals before the 
law ; domestic slavery was to be abolished; every 
Korean was to have free access to the Council ; there 
was to be a thorough reorganization of the finances 
of the country and a careful estimate made of its 
resources; a uniform system of weights and measures 
was to be adopted, and taxes paid in money instead 
of in kind,—such were only a few of the drastic 
changes pressed upon the Korean Government by the 
Japanese. Indeed, the most minute details of ad- 
ministration were provided for. Thus distinctions 
between civil and military officials were to be abolished, 
the cut and colour of military uniforms were de- 
cided, legal documents were to be dated by a Korean 
era instead of a Chinese, the retinues of officials 
were reduced, a law of adoption promulgated, the 
duties of departments defined, official seals decided, 
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literary examinations tor appointments abolished,—even 


the marriageable age for males and females was fixed. 
The Koreans submitted, for there was a large Japanese 
army in the peninsula ; but most of the reforms simply 
existed on paper, and after the retrocession of Liao- 
tung made the necessity for the control of Korea less 
important to Japan, the Japanese Government did not 
attempt to enforce them. Then, as Japanese influence 
declined in face of Russian activity, there followed the 
extraordinary conspiracy in October 1895 by which 
Lieutenant - General Miura, the Japanese Minister, 
sought to reinstate the Japanese control by obtaining 
possession of the King’s person, the Queen being 
murdered in the resulting struggle at the Palace, in 
which the Japanese troops were engaged as well as a 
number of disaffected Koreans. The conspiracy was 
actually successful for a time, and though Lieutenant- 
General Miura and other Japanese were recalled and 
placed upon their trial (all being finally acquitted, by 
the way), a pro-Japanese Ministry did for several 
months conduct the affairs of the country, the King 
being practically a prisoner in his own palace. In the 
following February, however, the King escaped and 
took refuge in the Russian Legation, where he re- 
mained for more than a year, several of the pro-Japanese 
Ministers were killed, and Japanese influence was dis- 
placed by Russian. 

With their usual diplomatic adroitness the Russians 
made no attempt to interfere with internal affairs, con- 
tenting themselves by providing Korea with Russian 
military instructors, and making a compact with Japan 
not to station more than a certain number of troops in 
the peninsula, and these simply for the purpose of 
keeping public order. This convention, it may be 
worth remarking, was settled between Japan and 
Russia without consultation with, or reference to, the 
Korean Government. All the time, however, Russia 
was quietly assuming the control which Japan had been 
forced to relinquish, until at last she was strong enough 
to secure the dismissal even of Mr. McLeavy Brown, a 
British subject, from the office of Financial Adviser, to 
which he had been appointed when Japanese influence 
was on the wane, and the appointment in his stead of 
M. Alexieff, a gentleman from the Russian Financial 
Bureau. Some of the officials doubtless welcomed the 
change, for Mr. Brown had kept a tight hand upon the 
national purse-strings, and had prevented the syste- 
matic stealings to which officials had been accustomed 
from time immemorial, with the result that Korea found 
herself in a position to repay two out of the three 
millions advanced by Japan. M. Alexieff was found a 
much easier man to deal with. Unlike Mr. Brown, he 
knew nothing of Chinese, nor was he experienced in 
the wiles of Oriental officials, and, in the hope of 
creating a good impression, he even went so far as to 
distribute among the officials of his department the 
amount of the monthly salary which he drew from the 
Korean Treasury. But there were others, mostly 
Officials out of office, who looked upon the steady 
growth of Russian influence with considerable suspicion, 
and these succeeded in arousing an opposition of quite 
formidable dimensions for such a country as Korea. 
About two years ago an Independence Society was 
formed in Seoul, the moving spirits being one or two 
Koreans returned from America, who had the assistance 
and advice of several of the American missionaries. 
The disaffected Koreans, or, let us say, the patriotic 
officials out of office, now joined this organization, and 
one who had formerly held the portfolio of Minister for 
Foreign Affairs was appointed its president. As luck 
would have it, an opportunity for a popular protest, 
quite on European or American lines, was not long in 
coming. 

For some time Russia had been asking for a grant of 
land on Deer Island (opposite Fusan) in order to estab- 
fish a coal depét there. The site Russia asked for, 
however, had already been appropriated for the purpose 
of a general foreign settlement; and the Ministers 


“hesitated about making the grant for fear of complica- 


tions with other Powers. Min Jongmuk, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, strongly advocated that Russia should 
be granted this concession; and, finding himself unable 
to obtain his colleagues’ consent, he took the matter 


' Gnto hi$ own hands, and wrote to the Russian Minister a 
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dispatch in which he said: ‘‘I consider that the friendly 
relations between Korea and Russia are different from 
those of other countries; therefore I make the special 
concession in hope that our relations may become still 
closer.” Thereupon the other Ministers protested to 
the ‘‘Emperor” of Korea, and resigned office. Min 
Jongmuk followed suit by sending in his resignation, 
and the Ministers allowed themselves to be reappointed. 
But the Russian Minister then took a hand in the game, 
and insisted, it appears, upon the reinstatement of Min 
Jongmuk; which being accomplished, the Ministers 
again resigned in a body. 

Meanwhile popular hostility against Russia began to 
be openly displayed. The Korean interpreter at the 
Russian Legation, who is credited with exercising great 
influence upon the Emperor in favour of his employers, 
was attacked in the streets, and only escaped assassina- 
tion by the timely intervention of Russian marines. The 
Independence Club drew up a memorial to the Emperor 
protesting against continual concessions to Russia, and 
the Foreign Minister replied, saying that it ‘‘ made his 
heart feel good” to hear of such a communication, but 
declaring his inability to decline the Russian demands. 
Then, for the first time in the history of Seoul, an open- 
air political demonstration was held, quite on Hyde 
Park lines, at which some thousands of people were 
present, and the Deer Island concession to Russia was 
vigorously denounced. = 

There could be no longer any question that a very 
strong anti-Russian influence was at work, and even the 
foreign advisers not of Russian nationality received 
warnings not to show themselves in the streets, as the 
people were not likely to make nice distinctions between 
nationalities at such a time. M. de Speyer, the Russian 
Minister, made a report of the situation to St. Peters- 
burg, and a few days later he received instructions to 
make a vigorous remonstrance to the Korean Govern- 
ment. He thereupon addressed a somewhat sarcastic dis- 
patch to the Korean Foreign Office, in which he declared 
that a deplorable condition of affairs existed in Seoul. 
Many idlers among the people claiming tobe ‘‘ gifted poli- 
ticians”’ were creating disturbance by opposing Russian 
interests, and his Imperial master was much surprised 
that this should be permitted. He pointed out that it 
was at the request of Korea that military instructors 
had been sent to drill the soldiers and guard the Palace, 
and a Financial Adviser provided for the finance de- 
partment. But the Korean Government did not seem 
to appreciate Russia’s benevolent desire to ‘‘ strengthen 
the independence of Korea,” and was openly throwing 
obstacles in the way. Such being the case, he was 
instructed to ask whether Korea still desired the assist- 
ance of Russia, and if an answer was returned in the 
negative, ‘‘ my Government,” he said, ‘‘ will make some 
other necessary arrangement according to the circum- 
stances, but your Government must maintain your 
independence in the future according to its ability.” 

This was a bombshell indeed, and, though an answer 
was requested within twenty-four hours, it was several 
days before a reply was made. The Independent Club 
called another ‘‘mass meeting,” at which the Russian 
Minister and his staff were present as spectators, and 
adopted a resolution that in order to maintain Korea’s 
sovereign rights the Russian military instructors and 
Finance Adviser should be relieved from their engage- 
ments. The Russian ultimatum was presented on 
7 March. On the 11th the Korean Government replied, 
thanking the Russian Government for the assistance 
given and good-will hitherto shown, but stating that it 
was considered best that in future all matters relating 
to the Army and Finance should be directed and 
managed by the Koreans themselves, no foreign officers 
or advisers being employed. This reply was duly 
wired to St. Petersburg, and a day or two later 
M. de Speyer informed the Korean Minister for Foreign 
Affairs that his Government was glad to learn that 
Korea could now maintain her independence without 
assistance, and the advisers and instructors would 
forthwith be withdrawn. The Korean Government 
then proposed to send ani ambassador to St. Petersburg 
to thank the Tsar for the consideration shown, but was 
promptly given to understand that such a pleni- 
potentiary would not be received. M. Alexieff, the 
Financial Adviser, immediately returned his contract, and 
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the military instructors are now preparing to leave 
Seoul. 

Such are the events which bring the first chapter of 
Russian policy in Korea to a close. Curiously, the end 
of the chapter coincides with the close of M. de Speyer’s 
diplomatic term in Seoul, for the new Russian Minister, 
M. Matunine, who now replaces him, arrived in Japan 
to-day, and has gone to Tokio for consultation with 
Baron Rosen, who represents the Tsar at the court of 
the Emperor of Japan. Few will believe that the events 
related above indicate that Russia intends to withdraw 
from further interference in Korea. She simply intends 
to adopt a new policy, and the resentment at Korea’s 
ingratitude is largely simulated. One thing is certain, 
Russia will not permit Japan or any other Power to 
step into the place she has apparently vacated. If 
Korea refuses Russian advisers and instructors, then 
Kora must not seek or accept advisers or instructors of 
other nationality. Left to her own unaided devices, it 
will not be long before the administration of the country 
is again in the state of chaos from which the foreign 
advisers, Japanese and British as well as Russian, have 
rescued it. Then, when risings follow official extortion 
and spoliation, Russia will have the same excuse to 
interfere for the restoration of order and the main- 
tenance of the peace of the Orient, as had Japan in 
1894. Such is one possibility, but whatever happens in 
a country like Korea the progress of events inevitably 
plays into the hands of a dominant neighbour. In this 
case the paramount Power must either be Russia or 
Japan, and the longer the actual struggle for supremacy 
is deferred the less chance will the latter Power have 
of success. 


-LANDMARKS AND LEGENDS OF PARIS.—III. 


J’allai l'autre jour a Issy, 
Village peu distant de Paris, 
Pour ouir chanter en musique 
Une pastorale comique.” 


‘ “PRE other day,” in this instance, means two hun- 

dred and thirty-nine years all but a fortnight 
ago; the village of Issy itself is celebrated in many 
respects for its theological, historical and archeological 
associations ; ‘‘the Pastorale Comique” was the first 
effort to establish French opera in France; and the 
man who went to Issy to listen to it was Jean Loret, 
the founder of the most original newspaper ever pub- 
lished, z.e., a newspaper written from beginning to end 
in verse. In spite of this, I leave to him the entire 
responsibility of the spelling of the past tense of the 
verb ‘‘aller.” Of course, 1 am not going to trace the 
French lyrical drama upward from its beginnings by 
the Abbé Perrin, as a librettist and Cambert as a 
composer; I would as soon think of tracing English 
amateur orchestral societies downward to Thomas 
Britton, the small-coal man of Clerkenwell. French 
opera suffered many vicissitudes in its rise, notwith- 
standing the powerful protection it always commanded 
from the Court ; and until it took possession of its home 
in the Rue de Richelieu, it may truly be said that it 
was never adequately, still less comfortably lodged. 
The building that immediately succeeded that of Rue de 
Richelieu and immediately preceded M. Garnier’s, owed 
its existence to the accomplished assassination of the 
Duc de Berri; just as the structure on the Boulevard 
des Capucines owes its erection to the miscarried 
attempt on the life of Napoleon HI. Yet the motives 
that prompted the two identical measures were essentially 
different. 

A score of years before the late Comte de Chambord’s 
father fell under the knife of Pierre Louvel, Bonaparte, 
then First Consul, narrowly escaped a similar fate 
twice within the space of three months. The first affair 
is known as the ‘‘ Cerachi and Arena plot ;” the second 
as the ‘‘ explosion of the Rue Saint-Nicaise.”” Cerachi 
and his accomplices intended to stab Bonaparte in his box 
itself, as Louvel stabbed the Duc de Berri in the private 
entrance in the Rue de Rameau; Jean-Frangois, alias 
Corbon, and his fellow-chouana relied on a barrel tightly 
filled with powder and ball, and to which was attached 
a gun-barrel with its hammer and trigger, but minus its 
butt-end. The contrivance was placed on a ricketty old 
cart, with a decrepit small horse or pony in its shaft, 
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and was guarded by a child. The vehicle and its 
contents stood in the direct road of the Consul’s carriage, 
but his escort removed it, apparently most gently, for 
the explosion occurred a few seconds after the cortége 
had passed. There was a miscalculation somewhere. 
I was not far wrong when I said in my former paper 
that contemporary regicides have no qualms of con- 
science with regard to useless bloodshed; the boy 
guardian was shattered to atoms. The first Bonaparte, 
though, took no steps for the building of a new Opera-- 


house. Yn view of his constant exposure to death on- 


the battlefield, it was scarcely worth the trouble. Nor 
was the decision of the Bourbons to that effect based 
upon personal motives. They were entirely swayed by 
religious considerations. The Duc de Berri breathed 
his last in the Opera-house of the Rue de Richelieu, and 
partook of the supreme rites of the Church there ad- 
ministered by the Archbishop of Paris. They determined 
that the place should never open its doors again to 
profane entertainments ; and, in fact, a commemorative: 
chapel had already partly arisen on the spot when the 
Revolution of 1830 drove them from the country. Louis 
Philippe had not only not the decency to complete it, 
but uprooted it to make room for the fountain of the 
Square Louvois, which is there to the present day. 

By that time the Opera-house of the Rue Le Peletier 
had been in existence for nearly a dozen years, and, 
though meeting with varying fortunes, had upon the 
whole flourished exceedingly. The original estimates, 
exclusive of the ground belonging to the Duc de 
Choiseul, like that on which the Opéra Comique is 
being rebuilt, amounted to 1,800,000 francs, but ‘they 
were finally exceeded by 700,000 francs. I at all times: 
prefer the figures of poetry to the poetry of figures, 
but am compelled to lapse into the latter in order to 
make good a previous statement that there was no 
necessity for a new Opera-house, and least of all for an 
Opera-house of the size of the present one, and that,, 
therefore, the reason I alleged for the erection of M. 
Garnier’s is the right one. Debret’s Opera-house, to 
be absolutely exact, cost 2,287,000 francs ; M. Garnier’s 
cost 35,400,000 francs, hence more than fifteen times 
the amount of the other. I do not know the outer 
measurements of the house that was burned dowa 
during the night of 28-29 October, 1873, but I know 
those of the house on the Place de l’Opéra, which is. 
said to be the largest in the world, and well it may be;. 
seeing that its length is 172 métres and its width 101. 
Those colossal dimensions have necessitated the pierc- 
ing of 1606 doors, the making of 7593 keys. There are: 
334 dressing-rooms, 9209 gas-burners, 450 chimneys, 
and 6319 steps to the various staircases. The length 
of the waterpipes is about seven kilométres ; the ropés 
for the machinery, if placed together, would reach from 
Paris to Caen in Calvados, which, on consulting a rail-. 
way guide, I find to be 59 leagues, 177 English miles. 
The floor of the stage is one hectare—roughly two and 
a half acres. 

And the use of this gigantic combination? Ap- 
parently none, at any rate from the purely operatic 
point of view. The stage in the Rue Le Peletier, on 
which the late Emile Perrin produced that wonderful 
ship of ‘‘l’Africaine,” was to all intents and purposes. 
big enough for anything. As for the interior of the 
new house, I mean the portion devoted to the seating 
of the spectators, the proportions differ but little from 
those of the former one. 

The salle of the Rue Le Peletier was sixteen métres 
and eighty centimétres wide, twenty-two métres long, 
and eighteen métres and a half high. The present salle 
has exactly the same width, is about three métres and 
a half longer, and two métres higher. This additional 
space has been utilised for 202 additional seats, which, 
however, are only occupied on exceptional occasions, 
let us say on fifty performances out of the 170 annually 
given. The house contains 2:56 seats, and opens its 
doors three times a week and on fourteen Sundays 
during the winter, Its gross receipts during the past 
year amounted to 3,166,788 francs, from which we must. 
first of all deduct ten per cent. poor rates. The whole 
of those receipts are, however, not derived from 
operatic performances. There are the proceeds of at 
least eight opera balls, which are in reality better 
patronised than the operatic performances themselves. 
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By those balls there hangs a tale, and I am only too 
pleased to finish this paper with something more 
amusing than statistics, which are not at all in my 
way. In 1712 Louis XIV. favoured the Opera, then 
established in the first salle of the Palais Royal (there 
have been two) with a special mansion for the better 
accommodation of its administration, archives and re- 
hearsals. This hotel, situated in the Rue Nicaise, of 
which I spoke just now in connexion with the second 
attempt on Bonapartes life. The building was 
generally designated under the name of ‘‘ Magasin,” 
whence the term ‘Filles du Magasin” (not ‘‘de 
magasin”) subsequently, not only to the female 
choristers and supers, but the female dancers them- 
selves. It so happened that the King“forgot to pay his 
architects and workmen. In order to satisfy them, 
the Chevalier de Bouillon conceived the idea of giving 
balls in the Opera-house, for which idea he received an 
annual pension of 6000 francs. He was paid, but the 
King’s debtors were not, for although the letters patent 
were granted somewhere about the beginning of 1713, 
not a single ball had been given when the most 
magnificent of the Bourbon sovereigns descended to his 
grave. One day, shortly after his death, d’Argenson, 
the then lieutenant of police, was talking to Louis’ 
nephew, Philippe d’Orleans, the Regent. ‘‘ Mon- 
seigneur,” he said, ‘‘there are people who go about 
yelling that his Majesty of blessed memory was a 
bankrupt and a thief. I'll have them arrested, and 
have them flung into some deep underground dun- 
geon.” ‘You don’t know what you are talking 
about,” was the answer. ‘‘ Those people must be paid, 
and then they'll cease to bellow.” ‘‘ But how, Mon- 
‘sseigneur?” ‘‘Let’s give the balls that were pro- 
jected by Bouillon.” So said, so done. And people 
danced to pay Louis XIV.’s debts as, according to 
Shadwell, people drank to fill Charles II.’s coffers,— 

‘*The King’s most faithful subjects we 
In ’s service are not dull ; 
We drink to show our loyalty . 
And make his coffers full.” 
ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


(Zo be continued.) 


LIFE ASSURANCE DEVELOPMENTS.—VIII. 
AMALGAMATION AND REVISION. 


FR ECENT years have seen many life offices taken 
over by larger and more flourishing institutions, 
and amalgamations between small offices. This is a 
tendency that may well be encouraged; and there are 
several offices still maintaining a separate existence 
that might with advantage follow the fashion and 
either amalgamate or be taken over. In recent years, 
‘tthe West of England has been taken over by the 
Commercial Union, the London Amicable by the 
Scottish Metropolitan, the Positive by the British 
Empire, and the National and Mutual have amal- 
sprees under the title of the National Mutual. 

urther, the Sun Life has taken over the business of 
the Sun of India, which it somewhat foolishly started 
seven years ago. In all these cases the change has 
been advantageous to the policy-holders in the com- 
panies taken over, but it is by no mean obvious that the 
ttransaction has been beneficial to the companies pur- 
chasing the business. It looks as if an office with a 
good number of policies on its books is easily able to 
induce some stronger company to buy its business on 
lucrative terms. The purchasing office thereby becomes 
bigger, but is very apt not to become better in con- 
sequence. 

Among companies that might well seek retirement 
from a separate existence are the Absolute, Law Property, 
National Guardian, National of Ireland, Patriotic, 
Pioneer, and Victoria, while possibly the same course 
might be taken with advantage by the British Equitable, 
General, Sceptre, and Westminster and General. We 
would suggest that the Gresham, in the interests of its 


_ policy-holders, might with advantage reassure the whole 


of its risks with different offices, and by ceasing to exist 
perform the most becoming act it has had the opportunity 
to commit for many years past. The difficulty in this 


case, however, is the magnitude of its business, for with 


ansurances of twenty-two millions in force, re-assurance 
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is not an easy matter. Other offices that are badly in 
need of change are the London Life, the Metropolitan,and 


the Universal. Thechiefthing the matter with these three 


offices is their old-fashioned slowness. The Universal 
has just appointed a new actuary and secretary, and the 
Metropolitan did the same thing a year or so ago, and 
it is possible that for these two companies the necessary 
infusion of life and energy may result from these changes. 
The London Life, however, shows no signs of waking 
up, and, in spite of some good results, bids fair to drop 
out of the running unless the management is effectually 
roused. 

Until the last few months there was some hope that 
the total number of life offices was decreasing, but 
during 1897 no less than eight names were added to the 
official list of companies transacting life insurance busi- 
ness in this country. Three of these are Colonial 
offices whose advent is welcome enough, inasmuch as 
they are likely to work vigorously on sound lines. This 
is especially true of the Australian Mutual Provident, 
which is one of the very best life offices in the world. 
Its policy-holders, however, seem averse from seeking new 
business in this country, being perfectly well satisfied 
as they are. For English assurers it would be a good 
thing, and for the majority of British offices a bad thing, 
if the Australian Mutual Provident entered on a vigorous 
campaign in the old country. The Sickness, Accident 
and Life Association, which is one of the eight additions, 
has by its success as an accident office justified the 
adoption of life business, but the remaining four are all 
new companies which could well have been done with- 
out. The fact is, we have more life offices than there is 
any need for. They are able to continue existence 
solely because people are so stupid in the selection of 
life policies and because they provide salaries for a 
certain number of officials. We can only hope that 
increasing competition will cause many of them to come 
to an end before very long. 

Many companies have in recent years been in one 
way or another revising their constitutions and extend- 
ing the powers of their directors. For the most part 
this has been necessary in order to bring old-fashioned 
institutions up to date, and especially by providing 
wider fields for investment to prevent too great a fall 
in the rate of interest earned upon the funds. Here and 
there, however, the change seems to have been detri- 
mental to existing policy-holders. This is especially 
liable to be the case in proprietary offices. Some such 
offices formerly had, and some still have, conditions 
that give the shareholders greater advantages than par- 
ticipating policy-holders are nowadays content to put 
up with. In order to meet this difficulty and provide 
attractions for new insurers, changes are sometimes in- 
troduced by means of which shareholders retain their 
old advantages, and the new policy-holders are provided 
with more attractive terms at the expense of the: old 
assurers. Changes of this sort can easily be introduced 
because, while the shareholders—at least, the more im- 
portant of them—are a compact body directly represented 
by the Board, the policy-holders have no cohesion among 
themselves, and pay very little attention to the manage- 
ment of the offices in which they hold policies. 

A concrete instance of giving greater advantages to 
new policy-holders than to old occurs in the case of the 
Provident Life, who obtained a special Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1897 authorising certain changes in the old- 
fashioned working of the office. One of the results of 
the change is to be seen in the distribution of the 
surplus among the old and the new policy-holders. The 
policy-holders’ share of the profits at the end of 1897 
amounted to £301,588, of which £287,965 was the 
fair share of the old policy-holders, and £13,623 the 
fair share for the new policy-holders. On this basis 
the new policy-holders would have received a bonus of 
about 145. 6d. per cent, per annum. Under the powers 
recently conferred upon the directors they increased 
this bonus of 14s. 6d. to 27s. per cent., thus giving new 
policy-holders something like 86 per cent. more than a 
fair distribution would seem to entitle them to according 
to the statément in the company’s report. We must 
confess ourselves entirely unable to see what right the 
new policy-holders have to such an extensive gratuity ; 
and were we not so well aware of the apathy of policy- 
holders about the affairs of companies in which they 
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are insured, we should express surprise that the old 
policy-holders permitted an arrangement giving such 
great benefits to new entrants at the expense of the 
old. The welfare of participating policy-holders is too 
frequently neglected by the directors of insurance 
companies, and there are many glaring instances of 
shareholders receiving undue benefits at their expense, 
while when changes have to be made in order to attract 
new policy-holders, it is seldom that the proprietors bear 


_any part of the cost. 


In subsequent articles we shall deal with some in- 
stances of this sort. For the most part this series has 
been confined to modern developments in life assurance 
without much reference to individual offices. In future 
we shall deal with the various companies in more detail, 
not failing to point out any arrangements that are adverse 
to policy-holders, who, after all, ought to be the people 
principally considered by the directors of life insurance 
companies. 

. THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


P. W. Steer—‘‘ The Vista.” 
Cc. H. Shannon—‘‘ The Man with the Yellow Glove.” 


‘ae the ‘* Wounded Amazon.” 


Charles Conder—‘‘ A Prospect.” 

Walter Sickert—‘‘ Miss Hilda Spong in ‘ Trelawny 
of the Wells.’ ” 

W. Rothenstein—‘‘ Vezelay Cathedral.” 

William Strang—‘‘ Diana.” 

Henry Tonks—*‘‘ Hunt the Slipper” and ‘ A Study.” 

George Thomson—‘‘ St. Paul’s.” 

David Muirhead—*‘ The Village of Ceres.” 


HIS list, to which several pictures might be added, 
is my justification for thinking the exhibition of 
the New English Art Club important out of all relation 
to its size or to its treatment even by well-disposed 
critics. When we reckon up the real forces in English 
painting as opposed to the countless s¢mulacra, we may 
count at the Academy Messrs. Watts, Orchardson and 
Sargent ; at the New Gallery Sir Edward Burne Jones ; 
the Institute might put in Mr. Peppercorn; at the 
Edinburgh Academy and Glasgow Institute four or five 
names might be mustered, but, Glasgow apart, I see 
little hope for the succession of English painting, for 
men that the future will care to remember when the 
older painters have gone, if it is not in the small group 
at the Dudley Gallery. They too, of course, have their 
camp followers, accidental associates neither better nor 
worse than the run of exhibitors at the other galleries, 
but it is in this small society’s exhibition that the ferment 
of art has been working, and from them that the vintage 
of the future seems likely to be drawn. 

Now not only do the critics make no distinction be- 
tween camp-followers and the real men, but they have 
no suspicion of what is going forward before their eyes. 
Their idea is that a few young men are sowing their 
wild oats, and will by-and-by settle down to the deadly 
level of excellence of candidates for the Associateship 
of the Academy. The attitude, year after year, is one 
of patronising disappointment, coupled with a peck- 
ing negative criticism that leaves out of account the 


_ positive value of the work. The painter’s gift of Mr. 


Steer, the sense of colour, the vigorous man’s appre- 
hension of the world, has not appeared in English 

inting since Cecil Lawson, hardly since Millais, and 
if we have hopes of any one who may figure in the 


-future with these dead painters it is on Steer they are 
centred. So with Mr. Shannon. He is our future 


Watts, if we are to have one; his Man with the Yellow 
Glove might be put alongside the Russell Gurney in the 


' National Gallery to-morrow without absurdity. Where 
is there another possible heir? And how beside the 


point will all the possible objections to the Wounded 
Amazon seem by-and-by when the main matter is found 


‘to have been overlooked? Who is there in the ranks 
' ‘of English painting with this grave and tender touch 
‘upon humanity? Where is there in all the legion of 
‘’ ‘uncomfortable or bounder figures turned out in recent 
' years as English gentlemen anything to put beside the 
’ dignity and sweetness of this portrait, and from which of 


our would-be poetic painters could we even tolerate an 


oe Amazon? This, then, is my quarrel with the critics, 
_ that, finding the portrait a degree too dark for their 
~ taste (‘‘ dirty” some of them say when it is really dark- 
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clean), and discovering defects of proportion or relief in 
the drawing of the Amazon, they all the while fail to 
notice that a genius has come among them. So with 
Steer’s Vista; there is some impatient work in the sky, 
and they fasten on it like flies om a sore. We hear of 
imitation of Monet that falls short of the original. I 
know Monet’s work as well as most, and every one can 
see that both he and Constable have gone to the mak- 
ing of the Vista; but I do not know where to find 
in Monet’s work any original for the Gear, beautiful 
harmony of silver green, white, blue, and cold cold rose 
of this landscape. Steer alone in England, or Europe 
for the matter of that, can play such a chord, is the 
patentee of that harmony taken from trees and sky and 
sunlit ground; it has never been seen in the world of 
pictures before, but it will haunt our memories now 
and find us out when we look at trees in cold sunshine. 

The other picture by Mr. Steer is a mistake, for he 
can be one of the stupidest of men: he blunders mag- 
nificently towards the centre with his instinct for colour, 
for light and air and vigorous life to guide him. He 
has put a model on a sofa against a screaming red in 
the hope of carrying off a study in which her flesh will 
tell as flesh against the red. He has failed; the red 
conquers and the flesh retires defeated as something 
brown ; there is nothing in the gawky attitude or stiff 
modelling to redeem the affair; least of all in the ob- 
viously mendacious title ‘‘ Sleep.” But it would be 
hard to find a man who could fail so far on towards 
success. Mr. Shannon will never make this sort of 
mistake: he rather approaches the work of art with 
infinite caution, making sure of each step: his danger 
will be to trust himself too little to nature, to ensure 
his harmony too soon, to substitute the aspect of an 
aged picture for the more adventurous inspiration of 
the thing seen. But even if he does, we shall have 
small reason to complain of an artist who behind his. 
rampart of glazes gives us such design and expression. 
as in these two pictures. 

From Mr. Conder, that Watteau turning in his sleep,. 
comes one silk panel only, but it glows with the colours 
of an Eastern tile; Mr. Brabazon, who is the spirit of 
Turner out for a holiday in gouache, is also scantily on 
view. Mr. Walter Sickert, on the other hand, occupies. 
a self-defeating quantity of wall-space. If he wishes to 
prove that he can carry through a wall-painting on a 
large scale he certainly proves his point, but in a gallery 
where his demonstration is vastly out of scale. The 
hangers are to blame, too. They ought either to have 
rejected this work and Mr. Borthwick’s portrait at the 
other end outright, on the score of being too large, or 
hung them decently. But these accidents do not affect 
the fact that Mr. Sickert has carried through what 
might be the design for a large poster or wall-painting 
with remarkable science; the tint of the face only 
appears to be not perfectly hit; but the spacing and 
design, the simplified painting, the treatment in par- 
ticular of the shot silk dress, of the golden net, of the 
daring wall-paper testify to a grasp of the principles. of 
such flat decoration. Surely it would repay him to use 
the same material for a small colour engraving which 
would be more of the size of his subject ; for subjects 
have their sizes. 

I confess that Mr. Rothenstein’s Veselay Cathedral 
gave me surprise as well as pleasure. I have, perhaps, 
rather grudgingly admitted the merits of his previous 
work ; the physiognomical acuteness of his drawings 
and the ambition of their style. This design of the 
great church launching itself into the canvas, a mass 
of shade measured by its buttresses, and contrasted 
with the lighted towers and roadway, is very grand. It 
is practically a drawing in brown chiaroscuro, as is the 
other sketch of a country cheap-jack, but both of these 
possess the essential ground-work of design, and they 
show an advance in the manner of handling paint that 
extends the position their author has already won him- 
self as a draughtsman of character. 

Mr. Strang is one of the strangest of considerable 
artists. He puts rare gifts of delineation and modelling 


_ at the service of a whirligig fancy. It would be difficult 


to find a picture more irresponsibly put together than 


_his Diana. He has supplied a head, if I am not 


mistaken, to a torso by Mr. Legros, turned the Theseus 
of the Parthenon into a woman, and collected a third 
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_ become masters of the situation. 
_ people have no grace of languagé or subtlety of 
_ thought. 
. reproductions of the beautiful, pure, ladylike, innocent, 


.. bushwhacking - melodramatists have 
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with one another, still less with Diana. Yet the pos- 
sessor of the picture would always get pleasure out of 
the firm modelling, of the kind, if not of the degree that 
belongs to M. Degas’ drawing of an /roner exhibited 
here. Mr. Strang has given his impish fancy a fling 
and his invention a rest. The French master’s mind is 
severe, strenuously set on the image of beauty, he can 


_ invent from the woman’s figure and arm thrown up black 


against the light, without incoherent bribes flung to 
the fancy. . 

Mr. Tonks sends an exquisite drawing for the Blind 
Man’s Buff of a year ago, and a little picture of Hunt 
the Slipper. 1 prefer the drawing to the picture, 


- because of his tendency to paint all objects as if they 


were made of glass. But the defect is slight, measured 
against the positive power of picturing little children at 
play. Take the little one to the right for an example 
out of the charmingly designed circle. 

I have watched Mr. George Thomson’s work with 
interest for years without being able, with a good con- 
science, to praise it very highly. The genuine study 
was evident, but resulted in black, wooden, or other- 


- wise distressing results. Here, along with a picture 


called A Toilette, as distressing as well could be, comes 
a view of St. Paul’s from the river, well conceived, 
tenderly modelled, richly enveloped. Mr. Thomson has 
deserved to find himsslf, and here, it seems to me, he 
has done so. 

Mr. David Muirhead shows a view of a Scotch village, 
that, taken with his two pictures at the British Artists’, 
puts him in the ranks of the most promising of our 
younger painters. His head of a young girl has ex- 
cellent work in it, but is injured by its surroundings, 
that have a second-hand, made-up air, and discount the 
head itself. 

This brings me to the end of the list I started with. I 
might add other names, such as Mr. Muhrman, Mr. 
Bertram Priestman, Mr. James Charles, Mr. Fox. But 
instead of making a catalogue of honourable mentions, I 
will draw attention to a name new to me, that of a lady, 
Miss Beatrice Bland, whose landscape work is very 
unladylike in its breadth. The colour is wanting in 
refinement, but the hillside and sky are put in their 
places, and the light designed on the hillside, with a 
firmness of intention not at all common. 

_ A sculptor, Mr. Havard Thomas, exhibits, by special 
invitation, three bas-reliefs. Mr. Thomas is known as 
one of the few English sculptors who are capable crafts- 
men in marble, and experts in the marble-cutting craft 
will admire the decision and finesse of his modelling. I 
cannot pretend to think the design equal to the execu- 
tion, but appreciate a certain uncompromising severity 
that has its tonic effect. D. S. M. 


THE DRAMA PURIFIED. 


‘©The Conquerors.” 
Paul M. Potter. St. James Theatre. 14 April, 1898. 


Shakespear Week at the Theatre Metropole, 
Camberwell. 


HEN civilisation becomes effete, the only cure 

is an irruption of barbarians. When the 
London dramatist has driven everybody out of the 
theatre with his tailor-made romances and suburban 
love affairs, the bushranger and the backwoodsman 
These outlandish 


Their women are either boyishly fatuous 
blue-eyed, golden-haired divinities they have read about 


in obsolete novels, or scandalous but graphic portraits 
of female rowdies drawn from the life. Their heroes 


_ are criminals and hard drinkers, redeemed, in an ex- 
_ tremely unconvincing manner, by their loves for the 


divinities aforesaid. Their humour is irreverent and 
barbarous; and their emotional stock-in-trade contains 
nothing but the commonest passions and cupidities, 
with such puerile points of honour as prevail among 
men who are outcasts where civilisation exists, and 
‘* pioneers” where it does not. All the same, these 
imagination, 


. appetite, and heat of blood; and these qualities, 


A Drama in Four Acts. By 
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‘figure elsewhere. They are grouped like statues in a 
-sculptor’s shop, and have little even rhythmically to do 


suddenly asserting themselves in our exhausted theatre, 
produce the effect of a stiff tumbler of punch after the 
fiftieth watering of a pot of tea. Being myself a 
teetotaller, with a strong taste for the water of life, 
their punch has no charms for me; but I cordially 
admit its superiority to the tea-leaf infusion; and I 
perceive that it will wake up the native dramatist, and 
teach him that if he does not take the trouble to feel 
and to invent, and even to think and to know, he will 
go under, and his place be taken by competitors whose 
more appropriate function in literature would appear to 
be the production of interminable stories of adventure 
in weekly numbers as a bait for the pennies of School- 
board children. 

It is quite impossible, in view of the third and fourth 
acts of ‘‘ The Conquerors,” to treat it with any sort of 
serious respect, even as a melodrama. And yet it pro- 
duced what, very few plays at the St. James’s produce : 
that is, a strong illusion that we were looking at the 
persons and events of Mr. Potter’s story, and not 
merely at our friends Mr. Alexander, Miss Neilson, 
and party, in their newest summer costumes. At the 
end of the first act, a gentleman in the audience so com- 
pletely forgot Mr. Alexander’s identity, that he got up 
and indignantly remonstrated with him for the black- 
guardism with which he was behaving in the character 
of ‘‘the Babe.” The incident which produced this 
triumph was, it is true, borrowed from Guy de 
Maupassant ; but the realistic vigour and brutality of 
the expression was Mr. Potter’s. 

The second act of the play may be taken as the 
reply of the Censorship to Mr. Heinemann’s charges 
of illiberality. It culminates in a long, detailed, and 
elaborate preparation by the hero for a rape on the 
person of the heroine. After a frantic scene of ineffectual 
efforts to escape, with prayers for mercy, screams for 
help, and blood-curdling hysteria, the lady faints. The 
gentleman then observes that he is a blackguard, and 
takes himself off. Now it is to be noted, that if he had 
been represented as having effected his purpose, the 
Lord Chamberlain would have refused to license the 
play. The present arrangement entertains the public 
with just as much of a rape as it is possible to present 
on the stage at all, Censorship or no Censorship. But 
the scene is supposed to be “‘ purified” by a formal dis- 
claimer, after all that is possible in stage libertinage 
has been done. The subsequent developments are 
as follows. When the lady comes to, and finds her- 
self alone, she concludes that the man has actually 
carried out his threat. Under this impression she raves 
through two acts in a frenzy of passion which is half 
murderous and half incipiently affectionate. The mere 
imagination of the rape has produced what I may politely 
call a physiological attachment on the part of the victim. 
So she first plunges a knife into the hero, and then, in 
a transport of passionate remorse, carries him off to her 
bedroom to nurse him back to life. When her brother 
—to whom she is supposed to be devoted—has to make 
his escape either through this bedroom or through a 
garden where there is a sharpshooter behind every tree 
waiting to kill him, she unhesitatingly sends him 
through the garden, lest he should discover and shoot 
her ravisher. Finally, she learns that the ravisher is 
‘*innocent,” and has been redeemed by her love; on 
which edifying situation they fall into one another’s 
arms, and make a happy ending of it. 

Now I do not object to the representation of all this 
if the public want to see it represented ; but I do want 
to know whether were we to abolish not only the Lord 
Chamberlain’s jurisdiction, but also the ordinary legal 
remedies against the abuse of such freedom as the 
Press enjoys any dramatist, however viciously or volup- 
tuously disposed, could go further than Mr. Potter in 
the direction which the Censorship is supposed to bar ? 
The truth is, that at the point reached three minutes 
before the fall of the curtain on the second act of 
‘*The Conquerors,” the only possible way of making 
the play acceptable to an audience which is at all scrupu- 
lous is to allow the drunken blackguard to commit the 
crime, and then mercilessly work out the consequences 
in the sequel. The Lord Chamberlain’s formula is 
about as effective a safeguard of morality as a death- 
bed repentance. However excellent its intention may be, 
it operates as an official passport for licentiousness. 
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It does not prevent the exhibition at the St. James’s 
Theatre of sensational sexuality, brutality, drunken- 
ness, and murder; but it takes care that all these 
things shall end happily, charmingly, respectably, 
prettily, lady-and-gentlemanlikely for all parties con- 
cerned. And on these conditions it relieves the public, 
and the managers, and the actors, and the audience, of 
all sense of responsibility in the matter. The relief 
appears cheap at two guineas, but as it unfortunately 
involves the prohibition of an honest treatment of the 
theme, and suppresses the moral influence of Ibsen 
and Tolstoi in the interest of Mr. Potter and the 
authors of pieces like ‘‘A Night Out” and ‘“‘ Gentle- 
man Joe,” it is perfectly clear to me that it would pay 
the nation very well indeed to commute the expecta- 
tions of the Lord Chamberlain and Mr. Redford for a 
lump sum, buy their office from the Queen, and abolish 
the whole Censorship as a pestiferous «sham which 
makes the theatre a plague-spot in British art. 

‘* The Conquerors” is not a difficult play to act; and 
the St. James’s Company has no difficulty in producing 
an impression of brilliant ability in it, with the single 
exception of Miss Julia Neilson, who only compromises 
her dignity and throws away her charm by attempting 
this tearing, screaming, sensational melodramatic 
business. Mr. Alexander, having at last got hold of a 
~ which has some brute reality about it (until the 

ord Chamberlain intervenes), plays strongly and 
successfully; and Mr. Fred Terry creates so much 
interest by his appearances as the noble brother in 
the first two acts that the subsequent petering out of 
his part is highly exasperating. Miss Fay Davis, 
dividing the comic relief with Mr. Esmond, is in the 
last degree fascinating; Mr. Irving condescends to 
murder and corduroys with his usual glamour; Mr. 
Bertram Wallis sings the ‘‘ Erl King”; Mr. Vernon is 
a gruff general; Mr. Beveridge, a whiskered major ; 
Mr. Loraine, a nobody (a little wasteful, this) ; Miss 
Constance Collier, a handsome and vindictive Chouan 
woman, who could not possibly have been born and 
bred anywhere but in London; and Miss Victor is 
brought on expressly to make her age, sex, and talent 
ridiculous, a vulgar outrage which the audience, to 
its great credit, refuses to tolerate. As usual at the 
St. James’s, the mounting is excellent, and the stage 
management thoroughly well carried out; but Mr. 
Alexander, it seems to me, has not yet noticed that 
these barbarian melodramas, with their profusion of 
action and dialogue, do not require, and in fact will not 
bear, the long silences which are necessary in order to 
give a stale, scanty, London-made play an air of having 
something in it, even if that something has to be 
manufactured between the lines out of impressive 
listenings, posing, grimacings, and “business.” If 
Mr. Alexander will take a look at the Americans at the 
Adelphi, he will see that they talk straight on, losing as 
little time as possible. There is none of the usual 
English attempt to get the acting in between the lines 
instead of on the lines. They know better than to give 
the audience time to think. 

Mr. Mulholland has been giving Camberwell its 
annual Shakespear week at the Metropole. The 
management at the Garrick having taken the usual steps 
to protect Mr. Gillette against my criticism on the 
occasion of his appearance in ‘‘Too Much Johnson,” 
I went off to see ‘‘ Macbeth,” and found that Mr. Ben 
Greet had collected as much as he could get of the com- 
pany of the recent Manchester revival. He had failed to 
capture Miss Janet Achurch, whose place was taken by 
Miss Eleanor Calhoun. The editor of this journal has so 
completely and convincingly knocked the bottom out of 
Macbeth as a character-study, that the incongruity of 
the ferocious murders and treacheries and brutalities 
of the legendary Thane of Fife with the humane and 
reflective temperament of the nervous literary gentleman 
whom Shakespear thrust into his galligaskins, was more 
than usually glaring. Mr. William Mollison did his 
best under the circumstances, and occasionally recited a 
passage with a fair degree of impressiveness. Both he 
and Miss Calhoun were much bothered by a few unlucky 
accidents and hitches which occurred ; and they were a 


_ very ill-matched pair artistically, Miss Calhoun being 
modern, brilliant, mettlesome, and striking in appear-— 


ance, and Mr. Mollison heavy, paréntal, and almost 
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boastfully abstinent in the matter of ideas. He was so 
disdainful of modern realism and so Shakespearean that, 
like Cassio or Tybalt, he fought Macduff ‘‘ by the book 
of arithmetic,” and counted the prearranged strokes 
aloud—One, Two, Three, Four, Five, Six. His scenes 
with Lady Macbeth, on the other hand, were obviously 
unrehearsed and unconcerted. After his long Manchester 
engagement he had no doubt become completely de- 
pendent on Miss Achurch’s ‘‘ business”; and Miss 
Calhoun, dragged one way by the necessity for giving 
him this business, and the other by her own view of the 
part, could do little more than keep up appearances, 
except in the scenes where she had the stage to herself, 
when she displayed all that exceptional training and 
professional competence which is, I suppose, the reason 
why one sees so little of her nowadays in that Duffer’s 
Paradise, the West End stage. On the whole, the 
most successful scenes were those of Macduff (Mr. 
Black), Malcolm (Mr. Fenny), and Lennox (Mr. Pearce), 
where there were no stage difficulties, and the actors 
had their work at their fingers’ end. G. B. 5. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


\ \ JAR markets have been the rule in all departments 

of the Stock Exchange, and the actual outbreak 
of hostilities can scarcely cause any further great decline, 
except perhaps in Spanish stocks. The probabilities 
are that now the uncertainty is at an end the markets 
will recover, for investors if they are wise will take the 
opportunity of picking up the many low-priced stocks 
and shares which abound. The repeated scares 
which have taken place during the past two months 
have by degrees reduced most securities to a lower level 
than any sudden outbreak of war, with its resultant 
‘*slump,” could have done, and apart from the Spanish- 
American trouble the general political outlook is very 
favourable. It is difficult to see how even war in Cuban 
and American waters, can affect many of the under- 
takings which have been seriously affected in value by 
the timidity of investors and the temerity of ‘‘ bears.” 
There will be some decrease in trade with the United 
States and Spain, but since most of the commerce with 
these two countries is carried on in British and other 
neutral vessels, and it is not likely that either belligerent 
will venture to interfere with neutrals, even this de- 
crease may not be of much importance. The United 
States has already declared its intention not to resort to 
privateering and has given its adhesion to the principles 
that a neutral flag covers the enemy’s goods, save 
contraband of war, that neutral goods are not liable to 
confiscation under an enemy’s flag, and that a blockade 
in order to be binding must be effective. Spain will no 
doubt follow suit, and if she does not she will probably 
at once receive warning from Great Britain that it will 
be wiser on her part to do so. 


The most serious result for the Stock Markets likely 
to follow from the declaration of war is a further fall 
in Spanish bonds, It is clear that whatever may be her 
fortune in battle, Spain will soon be on the verge of 
bankruptcy, and though she may at the outset inflict 
severe damage on the United States, itis certain that in 
the long run the longest purse must win. The resources 
of Spain are so limited and her credit is so poor that 
after a very few weeks of hostilities she will be crippled 
for want of funds, and though she may drag on the war 
in guerilla fashion for a considerable time, the ultimate 
victory of the United States is inevitable. It is there- 
fore expected that Spain will be unable to meet the 
interest charges on her debt, and a further heavy fall in 
Spanish bonds may be considered probable. This may 
lead to further heavy selling of other securities in Paris 
in order to meet losses on Spanish securities, which 
have hitherto been mainly held by French investors. 
Paris has sold so heavily during the past month, how- 
ever, that we doubt if there will be any further serious 
declines in either international stocks or mining shares. 
Prices are now practically at war-level all round, and 
we anticipate a rapid recovery from the lowest points 
reached rather than a further decline. 


The expectation of a further rise in the Bank Rate 
from 4 to 5, and even 6 per cent. has also had an impor- 
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tant effect on the markets, and when it was announced 
on Thursday that the Governor had decided to leave it 
unchanged, for the present at least, there was a moment- 
ary recovery in Consols and Home Rails. The Money 
Market is distinctly easier than it was a short time ago, 
and the position of the Bank is much stronger. A con- 
siderable amount of gold has arrived from abroad, and 
the proportion of reserve to liabilities has risen to 
39°86 per cent., which is 1} per cent. higher than the 
proportion a fortnight ago, when the rate was raised to 
4 percent. Then the reserve stood at only £18,350,000. 
Last week it was slightly higher, and on Thursday it 
had risen to £19,600,000. The rise in the Bank Rate 
has therefore been effectual so far in stopping the drain 
of gold, but it remains to be seen whether it will remain 
so now that war has begun. Consols have fallen nearly 
} since last Thursday, the fall having been almost con- 
tinuous through the week. 


Home Rails have been affected both by the prevailing 
uncertainty and the fear of dearer money, and declines 
have been general. The heaviest falls on the week are 
of 3 points in South Western Ordinary and Caledonian 
Ordinary, 2} in Brighton Ordinary and Great Central 
Preferred, 2} in Great Western, 13 in Great Eastern, 
and 4 in South Eastern Deferred. Most of the rest 
have fallen } to 1, the only stock which has maintained 
its position being South Eastern Ordinary. American 
Rails have fallen continuously, Iudustrials have been 
dull, and both in this and in the South African and 
Westralian markets there has been an utter lack of 
business and a steady decline. 


The high yield of the Great Northern ‘‘A” and 
Deferred Stock at their present price table is due, of 
course, to the forthcoming competition of the Great 
Central Railway, with which the Great Northern has 
hitherto worked in co-operation in the Manchester and 
Liverpool traffic with the South. In some quarters it is 
anticipated that the competition will diminish the net 
profits of the Great Northern by £150,000 a year, and if 
the estimate of the manager of the Great Central Rail- 
way with regard to the earnings of the new line is 
realised the decrease would be much larger. With the 
increased capital charges of the Great Northern line 
during 1898, amounting probably to £50,000, a decrease 
of £150,000 in the net income would wipe out the divi- 
dends on the ‘‘ A” and Deferred Stocks for a time, and 
it is this consideration which so heavily discounts the 
price of the stocks in the market. We doubt, however, 
if the loss to the Great Northern is likely to be 
so severe as is anticipated. The energy with which 
preparations are being made by the management to 
meet the coming competition, and to tap new sources of 
revenue in place of those which are being lost, make it 
probable that before the Great Central Company is ready 
to work its new business, the Great Northern will be 
able to disregard its competition. The new station at 
Manchester is being hurried forward to completion, and 
will probably be finished almost as soon as the Great 
Central station in London. 


It is to be observed, moreover, that the first three 
months of the present year show a very satisfactory 
increase in the traffic receipts of the Great Northern 
Company. For the thirteen weeks the gross increase 
amounts to £34,480, and if this improvement can be 
maintained it will indicate an increased net income for 
the year of £55,000, reckoning working expenditure at 
the high figure of 60 per cent. of the gross receipts. 
The management is making vigorous efforts to reduce 
expenditure, and during the present year we do not 
imagine the loss of net income from! the competition 
of the new railway can amount to more than io bb. 
Next year the large capital expenditure now being 
devoted to the extension of the Great Northern 
system will begin to have its effect on the Company’s 
income. On 30 June next a large balance will 


probably be carried forward in order to guard against 
any shortage in the dividends on the preferred Ordinary 
Stock, but at the end of 1898 we think it probable that 
the ‘‘A” and Deferred Stocks will obtain dividends of 
at least 2 per cent., which at the present price will still 
give a satisfactory yield. The Deferred stands slightly 
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higher than the ‘* A” Stock, though both receive the 
same dividend, because it is not called upon to make up 
the deficiency on the Preferred Ordinary in subsequent 
years in case the profits in any one year are in- 
sufficient. The ‘‘A” Stock on the contrary has to 
make up any deficiency on the 6 per cent. ‘““B” 
Stock before it receives any dividend. The past 
dividends on the ‘‘A” and Deferred Stocks have been 
in 1894, 2 per cent. ; in 1895, 2} per cent., and in 1895 
and 1897, 2} per cent. 


The railway rate war amongst the American trans- 
Continental lines is as far off a settlement as ever, and 
Canadian railway stocks consequently show no improve- 
ment in spite of the increased traffics they are likely to 
obtain when hostilities commence between Spain and 
the United States. It does not. seem to us that the 
Chairman of the Canadian Pacific Railway is wise in 
standing out for the restoration of the ‘‘ differentials ” 
on the Pacific Coast traffic which his line formerly 
enjoyed. The dispute causes a loss of thousands of 
pounds every week to the shareholders of the Company, 
and it is a pity they cannot bring pressure to bear upon 
the directors to induce them to adopt a more con- 
ciliatory policy. We should advise every one who holds 
the ‘‘Canpacs” in England to write to the Board, 
protesting against the folly of holding out any longer 
against the Grand Trunk and American lines. To throw 
away revenue in this fashion, at the time when the 
Canadian Pacific was just beginning to be magnifi- 
cently prosperous, surpasses in foolishness all the 
foolish things railway directors not too seldom do. 


Mr. Rhodes quite convinced the shareholders at the 
very successful meeting of the Chartered Company on 
Thursday that the gold-producing value of Rhodesia 
has not been over-estimated, and the additional capital 
of £1,500,000 was cheerfully voted. The shareholders 
would have been indeed unwise had they declined to 
sanction the new issue just at the moment when the 
prospects of Rhodesia are brighter than they have been 
for many a weary month. Now that the railways 
to Buluwayo and Umtali are completed, mining 
operations have become possible, and a month or 
two hence several mines will have shown by actual 
crushings not only that there is gold, but highly 
payable gold in the country. The conditions of 
the gold-mining industry in Rhodesia will assuredly 
be less onerous than those in the Transvaal, jn 
spite of the lien the Chartered Company has upon 
all gold-bearing properties, whilst the physical con- 
ditions of the country are far more favourable than 
those of Westralia. Water, water-power, mining 
timber and fuel are abundant ; dynamite, by an arrange- 
ment just made by Mr. Rhodes, will be obtainable at: 
half the price charged by the Transvaal dynamite 
monopoly, and, by another piece of forethought on the 
part of Mr. Rhodes, an abundant and efficient supply 
of labour for the mines will be provided. 


Whether the project of Mr. Rhodes for the extension 
of the Buluwayo Railway to Lake Tanganyika will be 
realised in the near future is more than doubtful, but 
there is nothing to cavil at in his suggestion that the 
Home Government should guarantee the interest on the 
cost of constructing the railway, behind the Chartered 
Company’s guarantee, so that the money might be 
raised at 3 instead of 5 per cent. All the immense 
territory which is being opened up to British trade by 
the Company has so far cost us nothing. It has 
already been agreed between the Chartered Company 
and the Government that the duties on British goods in 
Rhodesia shall not exceed those of Cape Colony, and 
as the Cape intends to introduce a preferential tariff for 
English goods, the future expansion of Rhodesia will 
offer great opportunities to British trade. The tele- 
graph is already advancing fast towards Lake 
Tanganyika, and whether Mr. Rhodes’s great dream 
of a trans-African railway from north to south is ever 
realised or not, the trans-continental telegraph is 
practically certain to become a reality. In any case, 
it is absurd for the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” to pooh-pooh the 
big scheme because German East Africa intervenes 
between Rhodesia and Uganda. The ‘ Chronicle” 
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ought to know that, by arrangement with the Congo 
Free State, we havea lease of the narrow strip of territory 
connecting the two British territories which will be 
sufficient to accommodate both telegraph and railway. 


If the third point Mr. Rhodes put before the meeting 
is also achieved, the shareholders will have further cause 
to congratulate themselves. There is nothing inherently 
unjust in the suggestion that when the inhabitants of 

Rhodesia have become a self-governing colony, they 
should take upon themselves as a debenture debt the 
money the Company has spent in conquering and de- 
veloping the territory.. This, Mr. Rhodes said, amounted 
in all to £6,000,000 sterling, not 410,000,000 as Earl 
Grey had stated. Itis, however, not a matter for present 
discussion, for its ultimate decision will depend rather 
upon the profits the Chartered Company makes out of 
Rhodesia rather than on principles of strict justice. 


The report of the Matabele Gold Reefs and Estates 
Company, which was presented to the meeting on 
Monday last, is another indication of the rapid pro- 
gress which is being made in the development of 
gold-mining undertakings in Rhodesia. In addition to 
the Geelong mine, which will declare its first crushing 
at the end of next month, the parent Company has 
just floated a second subsidiary, the West Nicholson 
Gold-mining Company, whose excellent prospects we 
commented upon last week. Another property which 
is being energetically developed is the Eaglehawk Reef 
in the same district as the Nicholson and Geelong 
mines. Major Heany, the devoted and capable managing 
director of the Company, reports that this property will 
be fully proved and ready for flotation in three months. 
The lode here exposed ranges from 2 feet 3 inches to 
4 feet in thickness, and can be confidently expected, 
Major Heany reports, to yield at least 15 dwts. over 
the plates. Trial crushings will shortly be made with 
a 5-stamp battery. In July the Ancients—Burlington— 
Morning-Star-Reefs will be ready for flotation, and in 


all some eight mines are expected to be ready by the 


end of next year. The Matabele Gold Reefs owns a 
very large number of other valuable claims, as well as 
important township stands, and its activity is an im- 

ortant factor in the development of Rhodesia. That it 
is well and economically managed is proved by the fact 
that the excess of general expenditure over receipts 
since the formation of the Company has averaged just 
under £600 a year. 


The death of Mr. James Crotty has been made the 
excuse for another bear attack upon North Mount Lyell 
shares, and aided by the general unfavourable con- 
ditions they have been bid down to under 2}. The 
authoritative statement that Mr. Crotty’s holdings in the 
North Mount Lyell Company, of which he was chairman, 
and in other Mount Lyell undertakings will not be sold, 
should, however, dispose of all fears that his death will 
in any way effect the value of the shares. It is quite 
true, as his co-director, Mr. Mackay, says, that Mr. 
Crotty was not a speculator, but a practical miner. He 
had himself worked as a miner in the Mount Lyell field, 
and the enthusiasm on behalf of the North Mount Lyell 
property with which he impressed every one who talked 
to him was entirely due to his practical knowledge of 
the enormous value of its ore deposits. No one knew 
better than he did the value of North Mount Lyell 
shares, and he looked forward to their being worth at 
least £10 apiece, and probably a good deal more, as 
soon as the Company’s railway to Macquarie Harbour 
is completed and active smelting operations are com- 
menced. His death will be a loss to the Board of the 
Company on account of his great practical knowledge, 
but otherwise it will not affect the prospects of the 
undertaking. These, from our own investigations, we 
consider to be extremely favourable. 


THE NORTHERN TERRITORIES MYSTERY. 


What is the matter with Mr. Bottomley? He had 
taught us to consider him the Samson of the Westralian 
market. From little more than nothing he had 
engineered the market price of ‘‘ Northern Terrors” 
up and up until about a month ago they stood at 
4}r. But his locks are shorn, His cunning has de- 
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parted, and on Thursday last Northern Territories had 
fallen as low as 1}. Worse than this, he has made © 
an open confession of his impotence to the world. 
At the beginning of the week he issued a circular to the 
shareholders of the companies he controls, imploring 
their assistance in fighting the ‘‘ clique of unscrupulous 
Stock Exchange operators,” who have been vigorously 
bearing, so he says, their shares. He can scarcely find 
words strong enough to characterise these ‘‘ financial 
parasites,” who have been so mean as to attack his 
enterprises. They are actuated, he says, — by 
motives of envy and avarice ; nevertheless he confesses 
that alone he cannot hope to grapple successfully with 
the forces arrayed against him, and he exhorts the share- 
holders (1) not to sell their shares ; (2) if they have sold, 
to buy back at once ; (3) to buy as many more shares as 
they can pay for, and finally to insist upon delivery. 
He goes further, and proposes even to act for the 
moment the part of an outside broker, sometimes called 
‘* bucket-shop keeper,” for he suggests that the share- 
holders should entrust him with their orders to buy. 
His circular, quite like the ordinary ‘‘ bucket-shop” 
circular, has ‘‘no hesitation in predicting a sharp re- 
covery in the price of the shares, accompanied by a 
very satisfactory profit upon all purchases which may be’ 
effected.” Mr. Bottomley will also, according to the 
circular, bring into one general account the shares he 
has already purchased himself, and let the shareholders 
have the advantage of these as well. We admit to the 
full the ingenuity of Mr. Bottomley’s latest scheme. 
Mr. Bottomley is nothing if not unctuous, but we cannot 
help admiring the beautiful sentiments expressed in the 
circular. He has always, he says, in his dealings with 
shareholders, ‘‘ striven to win their faith and to secure 
their regard—to introduce, in fact, a little sentiment 
into the sordid region of city life.” For ourselves, 
however, we admit to misgivings when we find phrases 
of this kind in a company-promoter’s circular, just as 
we should mistrust a Methodist grocer who gave you 
a text with each pound of sugar. 

To speak plainly, it is clear that Mr. Bottomley has 
been misleading the public. In this circular he convicts 
himself of having said that which is not true. At the 
Northern Territories meeting he told the shareholders 
that he and his friends had bought 380,000 shares on 
the market, 80,000 more than actually exist. If this 
had been true, he and his friends had only to insist 
upon the delivery of the shares they had bought, not 
only to maintain the price, but to force them consider- 
ably higher. That it was a lie is shown by the enormous 
fall in the value of the shares. And in his circular 
Mr. Bottomley admits that it was a lie by his confession 
of impotence and his invitation to shareholders to buy 
as many shares as they can, and to do what he and his 
friends have not done—insist upon delivery. The fact 
that Mr. Bottomley and his group have not taken up 
their shares indicates moreover their own lack of faith 
in the Northern Territories enterprise, for with those 
%5,000,000 of gold in sight it would have been quite 
worth their while to put away the shares until the gold 
was won. 

The whole business seems very like a dodge on the 
part of the Bottomley group to unload their holdings of 
‘* Northern Terrors” on to the public. The invitation to 
the shareholders to send their money to Mr. Bottomley’s 
temporary ‘‘bucket-shop,” in order to buy and take 
off the market Northern Territories shares, is practically 
an invitation to transfer their money from their own 
pockets to those of the Bottomley group of financiers, 
for if it is after all true, as Mr. Bottomley stated at the 
meeting, that he and his friends have bought up all and 
more than all the shares in the Company, they are the 
only people who have shares to deliver. It is absurd of 
Mr. Bottomley to say that he cannot fight the ‘‘ bears ” 
alone, for if he told the truth at the meeting he had the 
** bears ” wholly at his mercy. We have called this the 
Northern Territories Mystery. As a matter of fact, 
there is no mystery about it. The price of the shares 
was forced up artificially by enormous purchases on the 
part of Mr. Bottomley and his friends. Having forced 
up the price, they were unable to keep it up because no 
one believes in the value of the property, and we doubt 
if the public will even nibble at Mr. Bottomley’s 
latest bait. It is becoming too generally known that 
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the Port Darwin Gold-mining Company, with expensive 
machinery on the spot, was unable during four years to 
make any profits out of the refractory ore the property 
contains. It looks as if in the distant future the public 
will be expecting from Mr. Bottomley a Northern Terri- 
tories restitution, like that other restitution which enabled 
him to recommence his financial operations. 


NEW ISSUES. 
KLONDIKE GOLDFIELDS. 


Whatever gold may eventually come out from Klon- 
dike the flow of gold into the district continues on a 
large scale. The latest Klondike enterprise is the Klon- 
dike Gold-fields, Limited, with a capital of £350,000 in 
#1 shares, of which 200,000 are offered for subscrip- 
tion. The Company is to pay £300,000, £25,000 in 
‘cash and the balance in cash or shares, apparently 
according to the amount of cash subscribed, for a 
number of claims on the Bonanza, Eldorado and other 
creeks reported to be of fabulous value. One glowing 
estimate in the prospectus suggests in fact that in the 
four Bonanza claims there are £28,000,000 worth of 
gold. In this case we can only come to the conclusion 
that Messrs. James Daughtry and F. M. Stevens, the 
original owners of the claims, who sold them to the 
New Gold-fields of British Columbia, which is now 
selling them to this company at a profit, must be 
greater fools than successful prospectors usually seem 
to be. Unwarrantable use is made in the prospectus of 
the name of Mr. William Ogilvie, the well-known 
Canadian Government expert, and in particular a 
statement he made with regard to the wonderful rich- 
ness of Eldorado Claim No. 5 is made use of to puff 
the value of Eldorado Bench Claim No. 5, a totally 
different thing. This can only be considered a 
deliberate attempt to mislead the public. In a letter 
to the ‘‘Times” on Thursday, Mr. Ogilvie further 
‘points out that of the Bonanza claims only 42 above the 
Discovery Claim and 60 below are actually known to 
be valuable. The Bonanza claims acquired by this 
‘Company are Nos. 74, 75, 76, 77 below discovery. In 
view of these facts we trust none of our readers have 
applied for shares, and strongly advise that when they 
come upon the market they should be left severely 
alone. 

JOSEPH CROSFIELD & SONS, LIMITED. 


This is an issue of 20,000 five per cent. cumulative 
first preference shares of £10 at £11 per share by 
Joseph Crosfield & Sons, Limited, a company formed 
in 1896 to acquire and carry on the well-known soap- 
manufacturing business at Warrington. The whole of 
the ordinary and preference shares of the Company are 
held by the directors and members of the Crosfield 
family, and the present certified profits exceed £48,000 
ayear. The issue seems amply secured by the assets 
of the Company, and may be considered a sound in- 
dustrial investment. 


ST. NEOTS WATER COMPANY. 


Water Companies are usually profitable endertakings, 
and though St. Neots is only a small place, the 
capital of the St. Neots Water Company is small also. 
With £9000 in goo shares of £10 each, the Company 
Proposes to supply, if necessary, 100,000 gallons per 
day. The Act was obtained last year, and the need of 
a pure water supply for the town is urgent. Probably 
most of the shares will be taken up by the directors 
and those familiar with the local conditions. 


STEVENSON & HOWELL, LTD. 


Stevenson & Howell, manufacturing chemists, &c., 
of Southwark, sell their business to Stevenson & 
Howell, Ltd., for £160,000, payable as to £80,000 in 
eash and as to £80,000 in Ordinary shares. The total 
capital of the Company is £200,000, and the present 
issue is of 80,000 five per cent. Cumulative Preference 
shares of £1 each, 20,000 Ordinary and 20,000 Pre- 
ference shares being reserved for future issue. The 
profits for the past three years have averaged over 
416,000 and have increased each year, so that the 
dividend on the Preference shares appears safe enough. 
No promotion money has been paid, and no portion of 
the capital has been underwritten. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Mart (Hull).—The dividend of the Neptune Company for 
1897 was 8 per cent. and a bonus of 2 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares. 

M. W. (Urmston).—The Van Ryn mine is now under more 
— management, and we expect that before long it will be 
able to declare respectable profits. The other mines you 
mention are in Rhodesia. e cannot say whether they are 
likely to prove profitable investments or not. There is 
undoubtedly gold in Rhodesia, but the difficulties of mining and 
transport make it unlikely that mines in the more remote 
districts will become payable propositions in the near future. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
MRS. STEEL AND HER CRITIC. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Dunlugas, Turriff, 12 April. 


IR,—I am grateful to ““W. F. G.” for having dis- 

covered the perfectly obvious fact that your critic 
had confused the title of one story with that of another. 
This public admission of the mistake, however, which 
was palpable to me from the first, enables me to remind 
your readers that, though Mr. Kipling has treated of 
one widow in ‘Beyond the Pale,” there is an odd 
million or so of such unfortunates in India. Therefore 
to postulate, as your critic does, that the story of one 
‘‘liaison” and its everyday sequel exhausts the subject 
is arbitrary and unreasonable. 

‘‘W. F. G.” therefore need not be conscience-stricken 
lest he should be found accessory to a felo de se, since, 
for the present, I must keep the connecting link of a 
situation as common in the East as divorce is in the 
West as a thread whereon to string other variations of 
a story which is older than either Mr. Kipling or yours 
truly, FLora ANNIE STEEL. 

P.S.—I regret having distorted details in ‘‘ Without 
Benefit.” Being in India and far from books, I had to 
rely on a memory of some years back. Apparently I 
wie it with reminiscences of similar tragedies in 
real life. 


[We neither thought, nor wished, that Mrs. Steel 
would hang herself with the ‘‘rope” supplied by our 
correspondent. We only hope that, instead of writing 
trivialities, she will proceed to further work of the same 
level as ‘‘ On the Face of the Waters.”—Ep. ‘‘S. R.”] 


A BRITISH REPRESENTATIVE IN BOLIVIA. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
34 Mount Preston, Leeds, 13 April, 1898. 


S1r,—As a constant reader of the ‘‘ Saturday Review,” 
may I claim a small space in your paper to advocate 
the necessity of a British Minister or Consul-General in 
Bolivia, South America ? 

I have been engaged in business in Bolivia for some 
years, and speaking from personal experience, have no 
hesitation in stating that, for want of diplomatic rela- 
tions between England and Bolivia, a British citizen is 
subject to many indignities and personal and pecuniary 
losses not experienced by citizens of other European 
countries, and for these losses he cannot claim com- 
pensation. 

From a purely commercial point of view surely it 
would be advantageous to British trade to have a 
representative in Bolivia. The trade of that country is 
important, as it reaches the annual value of six millions 
sterling, and is gradually increasing year by year as the 
country gets opened out. Germany has considerably 
more than half this trade, England’s share being a 
most insignificant one. 

Formerly there was a British Minister in Bolivia; the 
last one was expelled by President Belzu in 1872, I 
think, for taking part in the internal politics of the 
country. 

It appears to me very strange that a country more 
than twice the size of France, and abounding in rich 
mineral and agricultural products, should not have a 
representative of the greatest commercial country in 
the world.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. Lionet BARBER 
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REVIEWS. 


THE NEW THACKERAY. 


‘The Biographical Edition of the Works of William 
Makepeace Thackeray.” With Biographical Intro- 
ductions by his Daughter, Anne Ritchie. In 
thirteen volumes. Vol. I. ‘ Vanity Fair.” Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder. 


WE fear that we shall be thought disagreeable if we 

confess that we do not quite see the object of 
the publishers of Thackeray in bringing out a new 
edition of his works which differs so very slightly as 
this does from the numerous collections already upon 
the market. For Mrs. Ritchie, one of the most 
estimable and charming women who have written for 
the entertainment of this age, we have a great respect. 
But we think it would have been wise on her part, 
before undertaking so serious a duty as the pre- 
paration of what calls itself ‘‘ the Biographical Edition ” 
of her father’s works, to ask herself whether she 
had straw enough to make her bricks with. 
To advertise far and wide an edition of Thackeray 
which is at last to be the ‘‘ biographical” one, and then 
to put off the public with the old story that Thackeray 
refused to allow a biography to be written, is scarcely 
fair. Let the door be either open or shut. If it is still 
considered, after thirty-five years, that the traditional 
embargo should be kept up, let us remain satisfied with 
the numerous editions, suited to every taste and every 
pocket, which at present exist. If the time for removing 
it has arrived, let it be removed. We object to an 
attempt to fish with both nets, to attract the curious 
public, and yet give them nothing wherewith to satisfy 
their curiosity. 

We do not think that it has ever been exactly stated 
what Thackeray’s objection to a biography was. 
Anthony Trollope told the world in 1879 that Thackeray, 
not long before his death, ‘‘ had had his taste offended 
by some fulsome biography.” He had also seen 
eulogistic ‘‘ paragraphs ” which had ‘‘ disgusted him,” 
‘*and he begged of his girls that when he should have 
gone there should nothing of the sort be done with his 
name.” This does not seem to impose perpetual 
silence on those best qualified to speak with discretion. 
Mrs. Ritchie says, ‘‘My father never wished for any 
biography of himself to be written.” This is ambiguous, 
and if taken literally is a mere negation, involving that 
Thackeray never expressed a wish that his life should 
be written. As a matter of fact, so much has been told 
at various times, by Trollope, by Mrs. Brookfield, by 
Mr. Herman Merivale, by the biographers of FitzGerald 
and of Tennyson, by Mrs. Ritchie herself, that no 
substantial portion of his career is left unchronicled. 
We shall presently see what will happen when the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography” reaches the 
novelist’s name. In the meantime let us discover in 
what degree this new edition of the works fulfils the 
promise of its title. 

It presents us simply with a gossipy magazine-article 
by Mrs. Ritchie, graceful, amiable, a sort of cobweb of 
agreeable hints and pleasant allusions. This is eked 
out by facsimiles of drawings by Thackeray, of which 
we are not informed which are new and which have 
been previously published. Mrs. Ritchie gives one 

uaint anecdote and one really valuable impression. 

er anecdote is this: In 1848 Thackeray had a letter 
from a lady who had just lost a little child, and who 
ended her letter ‘‘ If anything can console his father, it 
is this heavenly weather !” We laugh at this, because 
of the surprising turn its ineptitude takes, but we have 
our qualms about ee it as a contribution to the 
study of ‘‘ Vanity Fair.” The impression, however, is 
of a much higher order. It is this. When the novel 
was coming out serially, Mrs. Ritchie remembers that 
her great-grandmother sent her and her sister, in charge 
of a nursemaid, along Kensington Gardens, with a 
bundle of the yellow numbers which the old lady 


. desired to lend to an acquaintance. Thackeray met 


them and asked them what they were carrying; ‘‘ then 
somehow he seemed vexed and troubled, told us not to 
go on, and to take the parcel home.” Then he finally 
decided that if his grandmother wished it, it had better 
be, and the little girls resumed their mission, but they 
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saw that something was seriously amiss. It was the 
sale of ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” which had so declined that it 
had become a question whether it should be altogether 
discontinued. 

We think, in fact, that this and other slight evidences. 
of the early difficulties which ‘‘ Vanity Fair” underwent 
are the most important contributions to knowledge in 
this volume. We should, of course, except the invaluable 
letter to the Duke of Devonshire, describing the future 
adventures of the characters: but that is not any longer 
new, it was published a few months ago by Mr. Strong, 
and created the sensation which it deserved. We are 
glad, however, to meet with it again here. Mrs. Ritchie 
cannot quite break herself of the tiresome trick of using 
dashes to represent people’s names. Some books of 
memoirs think it discreet to print extracts from diaries, 


such as this: ‘‘ Dined with ; met . » and 
; heard from the truth about the mysterious 
allegations brought against .” That sort of thing is 


notvery exciting, but it wasconsidered particularly refined 
in the fifties. One estimable friend of Thackeray’s, and 
of Mrs. Ritchie’s also, left a volume of Memoirs which 
was mainly of that class. Mrs. Ritchie in the present 
edition is mysterious on the very first page with a Dr. 
, whose school Thackeray attended in 1817; the 
future novelist is presently discovered playing chess 
with a Mrs. We are presented to a Miss A 
and a Miss B , and a Mademoiselle de , anda 
little poem is given which begins, ‘‘Man says that 
*s glancing eyes.” All these dear people must have 
been under the churchyard grass for half a century, and 
why anybody should in this year of grace be so Early 
Victorian about their names, we are at a loss to imagine. 
In this connexion, it seems odd that Mrs. Ritchie can 
never spell correctly the name of her father’s illustrious 
friend, Edward FitzGerald. 

The value of Thackeray’s drawings is a moot ques- 
tion. Positive artistic excellence is denied to them by 
artists ; on the other hand, there are those who assert 
that they have a critical importance, that they throw a 
light on the novelist’s intentions. This is not a proper 
opportunity for entering into such a metaphysical 
inquiry, but we have to confess to a weakness for Thack- 
eray’s drawings. They often possess a humorous inten- 
sity which has its distinct value. Take the sketch here 
of Major and Mrs. Hobkirk starting for the Continent 
(xix.) ; it is totally devoid of drawing, and you cannot 
tell which is the front and which is the back of Mrs. 
Hobkirk, yet you feel as though you had seem them, 
and they become a joy to you. The lady’s head (on 
p. xxiii.), destroying the youthful Thackeray by the 
exercise of what the very latest science defines as a 
‘‘mash-ray,” is really noble in its defiance of physiology 
and its splendid amatory verve. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


‘*The Building of the Empire.” By Alfred Thomas: 
Story. Illustrated. London : Chapman. 

‘*A Short History of British Colonial Policy.” By 
H. E. Egerton. London: Methuen. 

‘The British Colonies, 1837-1897.” By the Rev. 
W. P. Greswell. ** Victorian Era” Series. 
London : Blackie. 

OF the making of many books dealing with the 

British Empire there is no end. In the three 
works before us we have, first, a narrative of England’s 
growth from Elizabeth to Victoria ; second, an attempt 
to explain the policy which either dominated or was 
dominated by that growth ; and third, a review of 

Colonial developments, territorial and political, during 

the present reign. Mr. Egerton’s work is an admir- 

able supplement to Mr. Story’s; Mr. Greswell’s wilt 
be chiefly serviceable to those who wish to get an idea 
of the Empire under Queen Victoria. Mr. Story is 
principally concerned with the deeds that won the 

Empire, Mr. Egerton with the thoughts that moved 

politicians and statesmen. Mr. Story has much to 

say of India, but, in volumes such as Mr. Egerton’s 
and Mr. Greswell’s India finds no place. Mr, 

Greswell, indeed, possibly on the assumption that 

Ceylon {s part of the Indian Empire, ignores that parti- 

cular Colony altogether. All three writers may be cor- 

dially congratulated on their industry, though Mr. 
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‘Greswell shows signs of haste in places, as when he 
attributes an opinion to Roebuck which flatly contradicts 
Roebuck’s own words quoted a few sentences earlier. 
Indeed, a little editorial vigilance would have saved Mr. 
Greswell from slovenliness in several places. Of the three 
works before us, that which should prove of permanent 
value is Mr. Egerton’s. It is an elaborate examination 
of the springs of British Colonial policy from the time of 
the Cabots down to the year of the Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee, and will be a valued addition to that portion ot our 
bookshelves devoted to the Colonies. It is divided into 
five sections, dealing with (1) the beginnings of English 
colonisation, (2) the period of trade ascendency, (3) the 
period of systematic colonisation and the granting of 
responsible government, (4) the period-of the zenith and 
decline of Jatsses aller principles, and (5) the period of 
Greater Britain. With Mr. Egerton’s judgments, in the 
main, we are in agreement. It seems to us, however, 
that he hardly gives Raleigh sufficient credit for large- 
ness of view on the Colonial question. Raleigh was not 
moved, principally, by desire to obtain gold. Gold with 
him was but a means to anend; not an end in itself. It 
was the magnet by which Raleigh sought to attract sup- 
port for his Colonial schemes. Whilst the nation was 
eager to plunge into the search for the El Dorado which 
the Spaniards had tapped, Raleigh aimed at utilising 
its greed of gain for Imperial ends. Mr. Egerton 
makes a rather lame attempt to show that James I. was 
not subservient to Spain. How one who has gone so 
deeply into history, as he evidently has, can for a single 
“second excuse James’s dealings with Philip is, to put it 
mildly, surprising. 

Our Imperial record is the result of a marvellous com- 
pound of incompetency and genius, of gross neglect and 
unwise interference, of miserable failure and glorious 
‘triumph. England’s original idea was that the Colonies 
‘existed for the benefit not of themselves, but of the 
mother-country. That was the idea of the mercantile 
system of which Mr. Egerton gives an_interest- 
ing account. To it we owe the loss of the American 
Colonies. Mr. Egerton and Mr. Story are both, quite 
properly, severe on the unwisdom which led to the 
"War of Independence, but a true philosophy of Empire 
would induce a sense of thankfulness that the catas- 
trophe was not obviated by half-measures. Had the 
tunwisdom of statesmanship not involved signal dis- 
‘aster in 1776, it might have carried us to still more 
‘serious straits in later years. As it was, even with the 
American Republic before their eyes to remind them of 
the penalty of past stupidity, the Imperial Government 
exhibited a genuine faculty for taking the wrong line 
‘in their treatment of the Colonies during nearly a 
century. Mr. Story tells us that when Queen Victoria 
was called to the throne in 1837 ‘‘ the dominions that 
owned her sway were probably in a happier position 
‘than had been enjoyed by them at any previous period 
-of their history.” As a matter of fact, the state of 
Bnitain’s Colonial Empire at the time of the Queen’s 
‘accession was such that it is remarkable there was no 
further secession. Mr. Greswell affords us some idea of 
the chaos which existed, but his very matter-of-fact style 
does not impress it particularly on the reader’s atten- 
tion. Canada was to all intents and purposes in re- 
tbellion, disintegration was taking place in South Africa, 
Australia was up in arms over the transportation of 
tad women as mates for the Colonists, and the West 
Indies were in a state of angry resentment at the re- 
- sults of the anti-slavery crusade. It is easy to con- 
_demn the school which in the middle of the present 
century believed that the Colonies would separate at no 
distant date from the parent country, but events seemed 
undoubtedly to be making for such a separation. The 
Liberals desired, as Mr. Egerton happily puts it, 
**to ensure that the euthanasia of the Empire should 
be as mild and dignified as possible.” Earl Grey’s 
control of Colonial interests threatened to make the 
end a violent one, and Mr. Egerton pays a just tribute 
to the manner in which the Conservatives, whatever 
their failings in other respects, improved the relations 
‘which the Whig statesman prejudiced. 

It is important to remember two thing's in considering 
‘Colonial history and policy. First, that the Colonial 
Empire is not English, but British; second, that the 
- sentiments and sympathies of the people have always 
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been in favour of binding their kith and kin beyond the 
seas to the Empire by justice and conciliation. With 
regard to the first point, Mr. Story notes that Eng- 
land’s efforts to form settlements abroad were all frus- 
trated until James I. came to the throne, and united the 
three kingdoms under one crown. It was, however, 
not until the legislative union of Scotland and England 
that the northern race was. permitted to participate 
in any benefits which might accrue from a Colonial 
régime. As to the much-discussed question of the fitness 
of democracy to control the affairs of an Empire, there 
is a great deal in British history to justify confidence in 
the future. Mr. Story insists that the building up of 
the manifold parts of an Empire ‘‘ was often effected 
by the people, not only without but actually in spite of 
their rulers.” To his mind the process presents points 
of resemblance to the work of the polypiferous reef- 
builders. ‘‘In each case the individual, whether coral 
insect or man, following an innate instinct, takes its 
appropriate place in the industrial army, and with 
views no larger than its simple watts, surely and 
silently helps forward the united effort.” The great 
question to be answered now is, Are the people capable. 
of controlling and consolidating the structure they did 
so much spontaneously to create? Mr. Story does 
not attempt any definite answer; Mr. Egerton coura- 
geously faces some of the issues involved in Im- 
perial federation, and instances some of the difficulties 
ahead. But from the point of view of the federationist 
he had better have left the question alone. His sug- 
gestion that federation might involve interference with 
the local parliamentary privileges of the Colonies is 
wholly unwarranted and mischievous. Officially, states- 
men have hitherto given the subject a wide berth, and 
their experience with inter-colonial federation move- 
ments may well warn them off the rocks and shoals of 
the larger question. Downing Street proposed Aus- 
tralian federation when the time was not ripe, and 
opposed South African federation when the time was 
ripe. It had nothing to do with Canadian federation 
beyond registering the fact in an Imperial Act; and 
Mr. Greswell pays a tribute to Lord Carnarvon to 
which he is not entitled. A Zollverein, which is the 
great desideratum of Imperial economists to-day, is no 
new idea. It was proposed by Pownall in the eighteenth 
century in the interests of the Colonies; it was ad- 
vocated by Lord Elgin half a century ago in the in- 
terests of the whole Empire ; and it is demanded to-day 
by many leading minds in England as the only means 
of giving British manufacturers a chance of commercial 
salvation. Perhaps the most encouraging element in 
the Impevial situation is the success which has attended 
the gift of autonomy to the great Colonies. They were 
left, as the late Lord Elgin would have said, ‘‘ to go to 
the devil in their own way.” If they have not got 
there yet, they have only themselves to thank. De- 
mocracies which have conducted their own affairs, on 
the whole, so well, ought not to find a larger effort in the 
interests of a united Empire beyond their more mature 
abilities. ‘‘ Federalism, in its modern sense,” we may 
agree with Mr. Greswell, ‘‘ should be the child of con- 
stitutional development, and the crowning product of 
popular representative government.” 


MARCUS AURELIUS. 

‘“M. Aurelius Antoninus to himself: an English 
Translation with Introductory Study on Stoicism 
and the Last of the Stoics.” By G. H. Rendall, 
Litt. D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Principal and Professor of Greek, University 
College, Liverpool. London: Macmillan. 


“Tas is undoubtedly the first translation of M. 
Aurelius which, as regards scholarship, and also 
as tried by the standard of translation established 
by such books as Jebb’s ‘‘Sophocles,” Myers’ “‘ Pindar,” 
and Butcher and Lang’s “‘ Odyssey,” can be fairly 
said to be up to the level of modern requirements. 
Time was—about twenty years ago—when the trans- 
lator was expected to do nothing more than set down 
the traditional dictionary word for each Greek or Latin 
term in the original, and if he always. succeeded in 
indicating the construction, he had adequately performed 
his task. Paley, an admirable scholar, who in trans- 
lating Milton or Goldsmith could give us a. perfect 
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reproduction of the manner of Sophocles or of Horace, 
counted it ‘‘a baseness to write fair” (as Hamlet says), 
when he put before his readers a version of Aeschylus 
or Propertius. He would have laughed “ with alien 
jaws ” if he had read the Sapphic version of 
‘* We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died,” 

which rendered the last line by the record-breaking 
Adonic, £/ vice versd. But he did not hesitate to make 
the Awful Goddesses in the ‘‘ Eumenides,” in comparing 
their pain and humiliation at the escape of their quarry to 
the ignominious agony of the Doomster’s lash, complain 


- of ‘* the severe, the very severe chill (smart) of a hostile 
public executioner. ” Nous avons changé tout cela. Never 


again will be published in English a translation of 
Pindar with the diction of a provincial daily newspaper. 

A mere translation now demands the equipment of high 
scholarship combined with a cultured sense of style and 
an intelligent familiarity with the models of modern 
literature. This equipment Dr. Rendall possesses in 
full measure, and his translation is in the fullest sense a 


- work of art. The many quotations of M. Aurelius from 


the poets are rendered in English verse in a fashion 
which gives to each its proper tone and the tone of its 


‘epoch. The whole body of the reflections is touched in 


a style which often in its terse incisiveness recalls 
Carlyle, and in its perfect lucidity Swift, but which 
never, of course, suggests the personality cf either 
of those great masters of English prose. In their 
sublime reflexion of a noble nature the ‘‘ Thoughts” 
remind us rather of the ‘‘ De Imitatione Christi,” and 
make us think of their author as a kind of old-world 
Chinese Gordon—a comparison, indeed, which Dr. 
Rendall himself suggests. 

The contemplation of the coincidence of absolute 
power with first-rate ability, not only in the political 
but in the military sphere, and with the highest moral 
excellence as well, must always be deeply interesting, 
if only because the world saw it only once. And it has 
stimulated the highest efforts of the most masterly 
analysts of the characters of men and of nations. Renan 
called the ‘‘Thoughts” of M. Aurelius ‘‘ the most 
human of all books—the gospel that will never grow 
old.” Myers declared that ‘‘ they will remain for ever 
the normal high-water mark of the unassisted virtue of 
man.” To Matthew Arnold ‘‘the acquaintance of a 
man like M. Aurelius is an imperishable benefit.” And, 
indeed, never before and never since has there been a 
man who knew equally well how great a thing, and 
also how little a thing, it was to be the greatest man 
in the world; a man whom the very word ‘‘ Roman” 
would exhilarate with martial j joy, and yet to whom the 
dear City of Rome, or of Cecrops, was as nothing 


beside the dear City of God. 


Introductory to the translation Dr. Rendall has given 
a very able essay on Stoicism—its origins, its birth, 
its dogma, and its history, which ‘‘ resembles that of 
a religion rather than a speculative system, while its 


. ‘oan from Socrates to M. Antoninus covers almost all 


that was permanent in the ancient culture, and even 
survived the wreck of European Paganism.” Its roots 


- struck deep in that ‘‘ imperious instinct of cosmic unity 


and of communion between human and divine, which 
haunts men with persistent power.” Dr. Rendall ad- 
mirably illustrates this by a poem of Emily Bronté 
which perfectly expresses the genius of Stoicism, though 
its formal doctrines were probably to her a sealed book :— 
**O God within my breast, 
Almighty ever-present Deity, 
Life that in me has rest 
As I—undying life—have power in thee. 
With wide-embracing love 
Thy spirit animates eternal years, 
Pervades and broods above, 
Changes, sustains, resolves, creates, and rears. 


_ Though earth and man were gone, 
And suns and universes ceased to be, 
_ And thou wert left alone, 
_ Every existence would exist in thee. 


There is not room for Death, 

No atom that his might could render void : 
Thou, Thou art Being, Breath, 

And what Thou art may néver be destroyed.” 
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An appendix gives us selected emendations of the text, 
adopted in the translation and not found in printed 
editions. Some of them are highly interesting and 
ingenious. For instance, what sense could be made of 
Kai robrou év xphen ? slight change gives 
Kai 7d Tov éy Kath xpnon” (I. 17, 53 Tauchnitz 
numbering). Thanks too) for the Caietan’s response, 
That depends on you.” Equally good is éxi roeny 
dcapovny ‘after a certain term of survival” for 
éxdcaporhy (iv. 21, 4), where roohy rwwa was wrongly 
written rpdc #vriva, and then the prep. éri was delibe- 
rately transposed, being supposed to be superfluous where 
it stood, Jb. 51 1. 4 erpayyeiac for orpareiag is as certain 
as orpayyevopéry for erparevouévy in Plat. “Rep.” 472A; 
and in vi. 13, 13, ropefay for isropiay is very pretty and 
quite convincing. The same may be said of oi rapéA£ec 
for ov yap (vii. 16, 8), i) arorvijcay for ropveioar 
(viii. 21, 2), and ré évovy for rd voody (xii. 30, 8). 


M. VERHAEREN’S NEW POEM. 


‘“Les Aubes.” 
E. Deman. 


Par Emile Verhaeren. Bruxelles: 


‘THE work of the most eminent of the living poets 

of Belgium is little known in this country, and 
still less comprehended. It has suffered from its external 
resemblance in matter of form, or of revolt against 
traditions of form, to that of the French Symbolists, 
with which it has nothing essential in common. It is 
occupied with impressions and aspirations that are 
keenly followed by large numbers of Continental 
thinkers, the proletariat of the mind, but which are 
scarcely understood as yet amongst ourselves. Very 
possibly, in the rapid evolution of sentiment, they may 
never, in their existing shape, reach our shores. Much 
that they represent is anarchical, irreflective ; much is, 
so it may seem to us, alike outside the legitimate con- 
fines of art and of politics. Those ardent voices, never- 
theless, have their strange message to Europe, and 
none speak in fuller accents than that of M. Emile Ver- 
haeren. In this moment of doubt and war, in an 
undermined society trembling beneath untested forces, 
it may be interesting for us also to listen for a moment 
to this enthusiastic Fleming. 

The new poem of M. Verhaeren is in dramatic form. It 
is composed in prose and verse,—prose of an antique 
simplicity, irregular rhymed verse which suggests to 
us the function of the choregus in the stiff and sombre 
beginnings of Greek tragedy. Perhaps the lost 
‘*Capture of Miletus,” by Phrynichus, was not unlike 
this solemn presentment of the fall of Oppidomagne. 
But, although the total absence of ornament and the 
ascetic stateliness of the dialogue irresistibly suggest 
antiquity, nothing could be more modern than the theme. 
It faces the suggestion of the success of an organized 
anarchy in one of the richest and most complex of 
our living states. The subject of ‘‘ Les Aubes” is the 
conquest of a new existence at the cost of infinite 
sorrow and the blood of a world of victims. Oppi- 
domagne is one of the great capitals of humanity; it 
is Paris or Berlin. Modern ideas, in their superficial 
form, have been accepted by it. It is ruled as a 
republic, with an external aspect of Roman freedom. 
It seems the ‘‘ville-lumiére,” the type of modern 
progress. 

But Oppidomagne is undermined by every secret 
corruption. It is in the hands of capitalists and wire- 
pullers. The country districts outside it have been 
drained for its luxury; labour, within its walls, has 
been reduced to slavery. Its consuls and its tribunes 
are venal; religion, art, literature, all the outward 
trappings of liberty, are but gilded chains holding 
down the masses in their poverty. One man of genius 
rises, peasant-born, of absolute purity and unselfishness, 
Hérénien, who alone has faith, and who-alone is 
capable of ‘communicating that faith to the whole 
world. And when the social earthquake comes, when 
the corrupt rulers of the old régime are shuddering, 
when the gates of Oppidomagne are shut against a 
howling army of toilers of the ground, maddened by 
famine, when the workmen, revolting against capital, 


shut themselves into the inner fortress.of the Aventin, 


a hill inside the city, it is Hérénien alone; in the 


bankruptcy of energy and. loyalty, who can organize a 
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- taken it, he has acquitted himself of the task. 


‘ boldness rather than on the result. 


subject so wide. 
> the truly remarkable feat of compression before us. 
<.: It behoves us, nevertheless, if only out of regard for 
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‘new state of things, and can hold at bay the dis- 
organizing forces of triumphant anarchy, cruel, 
purposeless, represented by the vacillating and blood- 
stained Haineau. 

' Hérénien contrives all. He brings the workmen down 
from their fortress; he opens the gates of Oppidomagne, 
without a blow, to the army outside. Again and again 
betrayed, misconceived, it is only to become again 
the darling of the world, and all men look to him for 
the new start-word. But at this moment, with his 


- infant son in his arms, Hérénien is killed by an untraced 


traitor of the old gang. The populace, stung to fury 
by his death, which threatens to plunge them back into 
darkness, is saved from self-destruction by Hordain, 
the simple soldier, the obedient disciple of Hérénien, 
who has listened to the master, learned his clear 
lessons, and who gives the little child of Hérénien to the 
citizens, as a symbol of its heroic father, and as a point 
round which to weave the threads of a new order of 
society. Such, in barest outline, is this dignified and 
original poem, which we commend to the attention of 
all who desire to comprehend what is most elevated in 
the dreams of those Continental politicians whose 
aspirations are least easily brought within the range of 


our habits of sympathy. 


THE CRADLE OF LIFE. 


‘* The Story of Life in the Seas.” By Sydney J. Hickson, 
F.R.S. Illustrated. London: Newnes. 


HE creatures that inhabit the sea exercise for all 
classes of nature-lovers a fascination that is easily 
understood. The laboratory student addresses himself 
with affection to the lower forms, for the better under- 
standing of sundry biological problems that earth will 
not solve for him. The ocean traveller forgets awhile 
the eternal sameness of the long days as he watches the 
antics of the flying-fish on the beam, of the great por- 
poises under the bow, or the occasional shark astern, 
not to mention the lively following of albatrosses, molly- 
marks, and other sea-fowl, which, while not strictly 
perhaps creatures of the deep, are yet so closely asso- 
ciated therewith as to call for incidental allusion in a 
work dealing, however sketchily, with every class of 
marine life. 
To compress such work within the limits of under 
a couple of hundred small octavo pages was an invita- 


' tion that might pardonably have been declined, but 
- Professor Hickson is assuredly to be congratulated on 


the very able manner in which, having boldly under- 
In the 
course of eight chapters, written in pleasant and un- 


- affected style, he gives a fairly complete sketch of the 


vertebrate and invertebrate fauna associated with the 
different marine regions, the surface, the shallow water 
and the depths. By way.of introduction, the author 
summarises in the opening chapter the influence of 
depth, light, temperature, density, currents, and sea- 
bed on the local fauna. Following the consideration of 
the various animals under the afore-mentioned heads, 
is an admirable chapter on the somewhat complicated 


’ phenomena of commensalism and parasitism, and the 


book concludes with what is perhaps the only unsatis- 
factory chapter in the whole. To attempt to tackle a 
subject so vast as the origin of the marine fauna in an 
essayette of comparatively few words, would have been 
dangerous indeed for any less experienced hand, and 
even Professor Hickson is to be congratulated on his 
Needless to say, 
the requirements of the library.for which the present 


volume was undertaken, have necessitated stern com- 
pression throughout, but the author disarms criticism 
-on this head by his very modest preface. We have, for 


the sake of comparison, taken down from the shelf a 
German work, with a title almost identical, produced 
three years ago by Dr. Keller, of Ziirich. In spite of 
the fact that this book exceeds six hundred large octavo 
pages of close print, the learned author craves indul- 


es in his preface for the imperfect manner in which 
e 


has necessarily acquitted himself in dealing with a 
We cite this only in further praise of 


the imprint of Professor Hickman’s name on the cover, 
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to examine somewhat hypercritically his pages, intended 
as these are for the education and attraction of the merely 
intelligent purchaser who has perchance never seen the 
inside of a marine, or, indeed, any other, laboratory. 
It is precisely in this that we think the author has here 
and there failed, or has, at any rate, expressed his 
meaning in terms that admit of dual interpretation. 
For example, the beginner would scarcely grasp, from 
the necessarily slight account of the barnacle (p. 40), 
that this crustacean enjoys the roving life of a free 
swimmer before settling down as a fixture. The 
reader already acquainted with this very interesting 
fact can, it is true, infer as much from the context, but 
a few words more would have impressed it indelibly 
on the mind of the most unsuspecting. Professor 
Hickson pays, perhaps rightly, more attention through- 
out to the invertebrates, and, indeed, many of his 
notes on the fishes (of which class, by the way, he 
does not appear to enunciate a simple definition) are 
open to criticism. Thus, writing primarily of British 
fishes, the author mentions ‘‘the whitings” and ‘‘ the 
rockling,” which scarcely suggests to the uninitiated 
the fact that our seas harbour no fewer than three 
rocklings, but, on the other hand, only one whiting. 
Moreover, the last-named is assuredly not a rock-fish, 
but is either taken in the trawl or hooked on the 
hard sand. There zs a well-marked colour-limit in the 
coal-fish, if not indeed, in some localities at least, in its 
near ally, the pollack, and the latter hunts its prey far 
more greedily just after sunset than in broad daylight. 
The rocklings, on the other hand, though unquestion- 
ably active by night, are freely hooked during the day. 
Nor do we entirely follow the author, unrivalled as have 
been his opportunities for studying the phenomenon, in 
his account of the movements of flying-fish, for in 
stating, quite correctly, that these creatures are known 
in gusty weather to fall on the deck of steamers high 
out of water, he makes no allowance for the con- 
siderable angle at which, under these conditions, the 
vessel heels over, bringing’ the taffrail to the water’s 
edge at eyery lurch and placing even the quarterdeck 
within easy reach of the flying fish, though these may 
soar to no great elevation. We expected some qua- 
lification of the mackerel as surface-fish, from which 
the reader might learn of their seasonal removal to 
the bottom, and we looked, also’ in vain, for some 
allusion, in speaking of the slimy lubricant of fishes, 
to the lateral line, a character sufficiently striking 
in many species to attract ‘the notice of the most 
superficial observer. As a last complaint, we think 
Professor Hickson might have included mention of the 
much-discussed lancelet, as well as stating even more 
clearly (p. 166) that the so-called ‘‘ hag-fish”’ is not of 
the fish class at all. 

In contemplating the work of an author of lesser 
rank, many, though perhaps not all, of these points 
might have been omitted as hypercritical, but we prefer 
under the circumstances commending them to Professor 
Hickson’s consideration for future editions. The com- 
bination of index and glossary, which might have been 
slightly amplified with advantage, was a happy economy 
in a work where space was all-important. Of the illus- 
trations, the majority are excellent for the purpose, 
though we cannot help expressing the regret that the 
pteropod on p. 101 was not presented differently, so as 
to bear somewhat less resemblance to a ram’s skull. 


THE STORY OF THE MALAKAND FIELD 
FORCE. 


‘« The Story of the Malakand Field F orce.” By Winston 
L. Spencer-Churchill, Lieutenant 4th (the Queen’s 
Own) Hussars. London: Longmans. 


IEUTENANT WINSTON CHURCHILL was 

- attached to the Malakand field force during the 
recent frontier campaign as correspondent to the ‘‘ Daily 
Telegraph,” and, wrote to that journal a number of 
excellent letters describing the events he took part in. 
These letters have now been rearranged, added to, and 
constitute the bulk of the volume before us. Full of 
graphic description, shrewed observation, and vivid 
realism, it is one full both of fascination and instruction. 
The_author is the son of Lord’ Randolph Churchill, and 
clearly has inherited no-small share’of ‘the ability which 
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distinguishes his race. His style is crisp, vigorous and 
sparkling, and if we mistake not we shall often hear of 
a man possessed of such a weapon in the future. We 
are carried on by it from chapter to chapter, without 
experiencing a trace of boredom, and we are made to 
feel and share the author’s keen sympathy with the 
brave men whose deeds he tells us of. Epigrammatic 
and terse, it sparkles with pointed phrases as it swirls 
along ; yet it scamps no details, and can be full without 
becoming slow. We congratulate Lord Randolph’s son 
on language and manner as piquant and enlivening as 
his father’s. He has written a book which is certain to 
bring him much reputation, and as a young subaltern 
of Hussars has achieved success which many a pro- 
fessional journalist may envy. But just because we 
wish him well we would mix our commendation with a 
word or two of advice. Here and there throughout 
these pages there is a touch of flippancy visible which is 
unworthy of the importance of the subject dealt with, 
and perhaps leaves an impression of superficiality un- 
deserved we think, yet dangerous, especially to a young 
amateur. The style, too, occasionally in its search for 
picturesque brilliant points, drops down to the level of 
that ‘‘ Telegraphese ” which would mar a literary effort 
of far greater solidity than that before us.  Allitera- 
tion is a help towards elegance and grace in writing 
to be used with as much caution as the onion 
in cookery; and while hyperbole and metaphor are 
admissible, manifest exaggeration dwindles into bur- 
lesque. Swords are too frequently glinting in the 
pictures Lieutenant Churchill draws, standards wave 
almost to monotony, the fire is always galling even 
though the returns of killed and wounded may be 
insignificant, while cavalry ‘‘ wait in mad impatience,” 
and ‘‘ valleys rock” with the splutter of a few rifles. 
We warn the young hand that he will at this rate ex- 
haust himself ere he has served his apprenticeship. 
What language will be left in which to describe our 
future Gravelottes and Sedans if what was after all a 
portion of a frontier war absorbs all his longest and 
most high-sounding adjectives? ‘‘ Buddhistic Bede- 
kars,” and ‘‘human holocausts” are no doubt almost 
irresistible to one writing letters for the ‘‘D. T.,” but 
such jingles—and there are not a few of them—should 
have been unmercifully turned from pages which are 
published to form ‘‘a more culated eta? When 
moreover in the preface we are told that the mass of ex- 
pert evidence on the frontier question ‘‘ staggers reason, 
baffles memory, and exhausts patience,” we can only 
regret that the associations of the ‘‘D. T.” have in- 
oculated the young author with a grandiloquence 
which is laughable, for we have formed too high an 
opinion both of his memory and his reason to imagine 
them unequal to coping with a task which quite 
commonplace men perfectly appreciate. Mr. Churchill 
must not take it amiss if we thus point out weaknesses 
of which he may easily purge himself, and thus gain in 
dignity while he need not lose in force. On the other 
hand we have never seen the power which fanaticism 
wields in the wild borderland of India better described 
than in this volume. The Mohammedan religion 
increases instead of lessening the fury of intolerance. 
It was originally propagated by the sword, its 
votaries are still subject to the mad desire to con- 
vert by slaughter. Men usually quite sane and 
reasonable suddenly develop into Ghazis, and, as our 
author says, you might as well try and reason 
with a mad dog as with a Ghazi. The account which 
is given of the causes of the frontier rising, and the 
glimpses of the tribesmen’s politics, sympathies, and 
habits of life are all alike excellent. These matters 
have never been put more clearly nor more succinctly. 
Good also are the narratives of the various little fights. 
Well-expressed, brief, but lucid descriptions lay the 
various situations before us, well-executed diagrams 
‘illustrate the text, the course of the battle can be traced 
in a moment, the cause of victory or disaster fully 
grasped. The bravery of our officers and men is an 
unending theme of praise. Speaking as an eye-witness, 
and yet as somewhat of an outsider, Mr. Churchill’s 
evidence is beyond partisanship or self-interest. It is 
unmistakeably favourable to the conduct of individuals 
‘and to units. It is indeed where the seniors are con- 


_ eerned too favourable. It requires a very rosy pair of 
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spectacles indeed not to recognise the line of mis- 
management and bad generalship in certain incidents, 
It is an ungracious task to criticise brave men, espe- 
cially if you have been living in company with them for 
many weeks, and we appreciate an author’s reticence, 
but truth must be told when history is written, or no 
writing should be attempted. There must be something 
very much amiss with leadership when a compact force 
leaves camp in the morning, and returns by drib- 
lets, disheartened and severely punished; when the 
general is lost for the night, and having had to fight 
hard with only an incongruous remnant of his com- 
mand for his own life, and those of his men, is saved 
by good fortune rather than by good guidance. Such 
thin ice is skilfully and lightly skated over, and we 
cannot blame Mr. Churchill if he prefers to dwell on 
acts of heroism rather than criticise tactics. Out of 
many here related none is more worthy of mention 
than that performed by Surgeon-Lieutenant V. Hugo, 
who, during the attack on the Malakand on the 
night of the 27th of July, went to the assistance of 
Lieutenant Ford, dangerously wounded in the shoulder. 
The bullet had cut the artery and Ford was bleeding to 
death when Hugo came to his aid. ‘‘ The fire was too 
hot to allow of lights being used. There was no cover 
of any sort. It was at the bottom of the cup. Never- 
theless the surgeon struck a match at the peril of his 
life and examined the wound. The match went out 
amid a splutter of bullets, which kicked up the dust all 
round, and by its uncertain light he saw the nature of 
the injury. The officer had already fainted from the 
loss of blood. The doctor seized the artery, and, as no 
other ligature was forthcoming, he remained under fire 
for three hours holding a man’s life between finger and 
thumb.” Such, thus tersely told, is a story which is 
not to be surpassed in the record of golden deeds that 
have stimulated many an English lad to become a 
hero too. 

In his final chapter Mr. Churchill lets fall some 
Opinions as to the directions which our future frontier 
policy should take. What he terms ‘‘the riddle of the 
frontier” is a problem about which he is becomingly 
cautious in his utterances. He has hopes that a policy 
of subsidies may improve our relations with the tribes, 
enlist their sympathies on the side of law and order, 
and by making them rich make them also more refined. 
He thinks that we have neither the troops nor the 
money to carry the ‘‘Forward Policy” out in its 
entirety. What we want, however, is not so much an 
ambitious policy as a consistent one. Could we only 
arrive at consistency half our difficulties would dis- 
appear. But it is not necessary to examine or discuss 
policies. What will interest readers in Mr. Churchill’s 
book is the brightness and directness of the narrative. 
A stirring tale well told is sure to attract attention, and 
that is what we have here. We heartily congratulate 
a young officer of whom we shall doubtless hear again 
on a performance which is worthy of the name he 
bears. 


THE BASES OF DESIGN. 


‘*The Bases of Design.” By Walter Crane. London: 
Bell. 


| this volume, which contains the substance of 

his Manchester lectures, Mr. Crane covers a large 
field. He attempts nothing less than an explanation of 
the organic growth, development and mutual relations 
of the various arts of design. Let us say at once that 
he has produced a suggestive, interesting, and, to the 
student, useful book. Yet one cannot help feeling 
that, with a little trouble, it might have been a much 
better book. We will not complain of the manner in 
which it is written; Mr. Crane doubtless does not offer 
his work as a piece of literature. We will merely re- 
mark that it is very ill composed. But we have certain 
criticisms to make on the matter of the book. Let us 


first glance at the scheme ofit. ‘* The Bases of Design,” 


according to Mr. Crane, are nine in number. And what 
are these mystical nine bases? They are—we preserve 
intact Mr. Crane’s rather mixed phraseology—Archi- 
tectural, Utility, Material, Conditions, Climatic, Racial, 
Symbolic, Graphic, Individual, Collective. It is ebvious 
that these divisions are not mutually exclusive. There 
-are two main elements of which all the arts of design 
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must be composed ; the ideal element, including every- 
thing which is born of the artist’s mind, and the material 
element, includingall the conditionsimposed by the nature 
of the material used, and the use to which the design is to 
be put. If Mr. Crane had divided his subject into these 
two broad and obvious classes, he would, we think, 
have made his own theory much clearer and more 
readily grasped. His method of procedure is, as a 
matter of fact, perfectly logical and coherent ; he begins 
with the material element in design, and traces the 
growth of art from the primal necessities of life to its 
final flowering in the masterpieces of painting ; but this 
capricious classification into nine separate bases or 
sources of influence, each treated as if of equal im- 
portance, only serves to obscure the theoty stated and 
to perplex the reader. Nay more, it seems to us to lead 
the author himself a little astray or rather to dim his 
sense of proportion. Forexample, the chapter on ‘ In- 
dividual Influence on Design” is, a very incoherent 
piece of work. It is intended, presumably, to point out 
the enormous influence that single artists have had 
upon their followers and on succeeding times; but 
actually it is little more than a string of biographies and 
anecdotes of a few Italian masters; and Benozzo 
Gozzoli, of all men, is made as important in this sphere 
as Mantegna. The chapter might have been made one 
of the most interesting and instructive in the book, if it 
had been confined to the few great founders of tradi- 
tions, the originators, in modern art; as it is, it is a 
mere heap of paragraphs and process - blocks. We 
must add, moreover, that Mr. Crane’s information 
about the painters whom he mentions is scarcely up-to- 
date. Such faults in the book are the more annoying as 
they might so easily, one imagines, be avoided ; but we 
would not make too much of this. Our sympathies are 
wholly with Mr. Crane in his assertion of the main 
principle, that the arts of design are vitally and funda- 
mentally connected ; and on each art or craft, whether 
stained glass or pottery, iron-work or wall-paper, he 
has good things to say and sound doctrine to urge, even 
if the examples chosen be not in all cases perfect or 
fortunate. Students will find in every chapter valuable 
suggestion. 

But there is one point on which we would like to 
say a word; not so much in criticism of Mr. Crane’s 
actual book, but in criticism of a view which is implied 
in it. 

Mr. Crane holds theview that the arts sprang originally 
from the primal necessities of man; from the need for 
shelter came architecture, and with architecture all the 
arts which gave beauty to the furniture and accessories 
of the house. Architecture, according to this view, is 
the mother of all the arts ; and Mr. Crane, deploring the 
ever-increasing tendency to specialise each branch of 
design, longs to ‘‘re-unite them all on the old basis.” 
But is this theory historically true ? Is it not notorious 
that, with savages, ornament comes always before use? 
The prehistoric cave-dwellers, as Mr. Crane says 
himself, had no thought of anything but pictorial 
imitation in the figures scratched upon their bone imple- 
ments. With children it is the same. And in literature 
assuredly poetry comes before history and before every 
kind of composition which is produced merely in order 
to communicate ideas. We should imagine rather that 
art in its very beginning was a kind of exclamation of 
wonder and delight, whether expressed in language or 
in images. Simultaneously rose the desire so strong in 
man, conscious of mortality, to make immortal the 
moments of his keenest pleasure. And this increasing 
desire to produce beauty would overflow upon all his 
surroundings. Where else could he record his impres- 
sions? The primitive artist desired to create beauty, 
and the primitive philistine allowed him to beautify the 
tools and pots and mats which he himself wanted for 
use. This, we fancy, is the true order of things ; beauty 
first, and then use. But when once an art is started, 
there can be no doubt that the material element is 
infinitely more important in its development than the 
ideal element. The hand is subdued to what it works 
in. And therefore Mr. Crane’s account of the pro- 
gress, if not of the inception, of the arts of design 
is perfectly right and true. Only we have a lurking 
doubt whether he duly appreciates the essential 
difference between those arts whose end is utility and 
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those whose end is enjoyment. A wall-paper must fill a 
space pleasantly ; but its beauty must not be obtrusive, 
it must remain a decoration. A picture obviousl 
exists for its own sake, and cannot be too beautifuh 
Many a fifth-rate Old Master is a very pleasant piece of 
furniture, which judged asa picture is shocking. The fact 
is, to use a convenient distinction —that the “arts” 
aspire to complete liberation from circumstances and 
conditions, which are the very cause and life of the 
‘‘crafts.” That both classes of art are vitally con- 
nected, that no ‘‘craft” is unworthy of an artist, must 
not blind us to this essential difference. It seems to us 
that there isa certain tendency among enthusiasts of the 
decorative school of to-day to overlook this difference. 
And when Mr. Crane expresses the aspiration that the 
arts may again be ‘‘re-united on the old basis,” which 
is, broadly speaking, the basis of architecture, and 
thinks that this is the only salvation for the lesser arts, 
we sympathise with him, but cannot help feeling that 
the hope is a little visionary. Surely it would be better 
to accept the inevitable. We cannot go back to the 
middle ages now. When the minor arts of design were 
at their best, because duly subordinated to their several 
uses, and controlled by an unspoiled tradition, the arts 
of painting and sculpture, as pursued for their own 
sake, were, so to speak, in prison. With the liberation 
of these arts the lesser arts began to decline. The 
reason of this is plain. The fetters which cramp and 
hinder creative arts, where the expression of the indi- 
vidual mind is the main end, are entirely salutary for 
those arts whose end is to be pleasantly useful. These 
latter arts are capable of immense improvement, are 
even now being immensely improved ; and the only way 
in which this is possible is by the most loyal and entire 
submission to the end which each subserves; by keeping 
close the salutary fetters. These arts may go back and 
find salvation in return ; but the creative arts cannot go 
back with them. 


WAYSIDE SKETCHES IN TURKEY. 


‘*Old Tracks and New Landmarks : Wayside Sketches: 
in Crete, Macedonia, Mitylene, &c.” By Mary A. 
Walker. Illustrated. London: Bentley. 


WE can hardly pay Mrs. Walker a higher compli- 
ment than by saying frankly that this is not a 
book for the general reader. That omnivorous con- 
sumer of printer’s ink—the thicker and blacker the 
better—demands information, facts, what is called 
“‘actuality” ; he asks for bread—solid, substantial, 
stodgy bread—and Mrs. Walker gives him, we will not 
say a stone, for there is no touch of hardness in her 
work, but a fleecy cloud, an ‘‘airy nothing.” Conceive 
a book with several chapters about Crete, and not a 
word of politics, or oppression, or ‘‘ racial incompati- 
bility” !—a book which treats the Turk like a sentient 
being, and (strange toleration) the Greek, too ; a book 
which sees beauty and human interest everywhere, and 
gives no statistics, dates, measurements, and very little 
history. The man in the street and the man in the 
train, the twain cultured potentates who dictate the condi- 
tfons of present-day journalism, will reject such unsatis- 
fying pabulum with disdain. ‘‘ Old Tracks” is no book 
for them; they want brand-new tracks, and as for 
‘* Landmarks,” afl they care for are Reuter’s telegrams 
about the way other nations are removing their neigh- 
bour’s landmarks all over the globe, and thereby dis- 
turbing the share market. The talented gentlemen who 
write the nightly inspirations of the ‘‘ Morning. 
Philister ” will not put Mrs. Walker’s volume on their 
reference shelf, for it has no convenient ‘‘ snippets” to 
be conveyed into a leader, and no index to tell the 
hurried keeper of the public conscience where to look 
for the information—which he will not find. From 
Beth-Dagon even to Gaza, the bookstalls will not groan 
under its weight, the more’s the pity. 

There are still some readers, however, chiefly be- 
nighted souls dwelling in remote recesses of the country, 
who are not always in a hurry, who have leisure for 
literature, not a craving for cram, and who can appre- 
ciate the finer shades of a traveller’s impressions, 
though they bear no relation to blatant ‘‘ questions of 
the day.” Such will be happy in Mrs. Walker’s com- 
pany. She will take them to scenes where Perigrine- 
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Murray and Cosmos Cook may have guided their 
‘bodies before, but never their minds. She will show 
‘them evanescent aspects of nature and incidents of 
human life which do not appeal to the passengers of 
the ‘‘Starlight Moon.” She will convey to them, as 
far as delicate pen-sketches can convey it, in the 
leisurely indolent way of the East, its own intangible 
charm. If they do not fall in love with Mitylene, after 


' wandering with her through the windings of its mul- 


berry groves, its dark olives, and vivid freshness of 
vineyards, meadows and upland pastures, its wilder- 
‘ness of oak and beech and chestnut, dotted about with 
white villages and church steeples, the glamour of the 
Archipelago is not for them. Like her delicate draw- 
ings which add so much to the pleasure of the reading, 
Mrs. Walker’s verbal pictures have that rarest of gifts, 
charm. In a few touches she can make you see what 
she sees, with no elaboration of detail, but all the 
allusive power which excites imagination. This sketch 
from the Harbour of the Olives, far from her best, is 
yet a complete little ‘‘ bit,” treated in the spirit of the 
artist, — 

‘On the left hand the mountain side sweeps down- 
wards towards the sea, covered with splendid forest 
growth, in which two white villages with their churches 
shine out like clusters of jewels in their deep green 
Setting; here and there a solitary tchiftlik sparkles, or 
a group of dwellings near the foot of the mountain 
‘Stands clearly defined against the soft azure of the calm 
water. 

‘We pass a flock of goats sprinkled over the slope, 
goats of many colours, dark and fair—deep brown, 
copper-coloured, dark grey, pale grey, and snowy 
white. They are eating with intense satisfaction the 
large ruby arums that grow in abundance, and that do 
mot seem to emit here the unbearable odour that 
exhales from these plants in the plains of Broussa. 
‘The peasants all deck themselves with natural flowers, 
and the young goatherd, not finding a suitable blossom 
ready to hand, has beautified himself with a long stalk 
of green bearded wheat, jauntily placed over his left 


ear. 


‘The road winds still upwards, through sunlight 
and shadow, until the summit of the pass is reached, 
and the beautiful panorama opens out over the blue 
f€gean, dotted with snow-white sails; beyond, in the 
pale distance, the site of Pergamos is pointed out, then 
the coast of Magnesia, and all that wonderful roll of 
mountain beyond mountain, leading away into the 
heart of that historic land of buried cities and vanished 
splendour.” 

Slight as it is, the picture is adequate; and how 
difficult it is to draw such a picture in a few lines no 
one knows who has not tried it. There is the same 
power in Mrs. Walker’s genre sketches, her interiors 
and domestic scenes, and her visit to the monasteries 
of Akrotiri, where she gets the true atmosphere of the 
secluded scene. Readers of ‘‘ our correspondent’s ” 
telegrams will hardly realise that this is the sandy road 
out of Canea,— 

_ “Tt is bordered on the right by gigantic aloes in full 
blossom ; on the left by the cluster of white, flat-roofed 
negro dwellings, that glow in the rays of an almost 
tropical sunrise, in sharp relief against the azure ex- 


' panse of the Mediterranean ; the aloes hedge, with its 


mast-like flower-stalks, ceases abruptly, and the sandy 
level is covered with the straw and reed huts of an 


~ Arab village ; Arab women and negresses pass along, 


balancing water-jars or large bundles on their heads ; 
their many coloured draperies wave in picturesque 
flickers about their dusky limbs, and the arm which is 
raised to draw together the tattered semblance of a 
veil is laden with bangles and tawdry bracelets ; little 
‘blackies and brownies tumble amongst the sand heaps ; 
a native of Benghazi is following the same road with a 
well dressed man from Tunis. My guide is an Italian, 
and the only individual of the motley group who may 
be fairly called a genuine native is the Cretan groom 
of the powerful Cyprian donkey that I am riding: for 
we are in Crete.” 

These “‘light and airy sketches,”.as Sir Donald 
Mackenzie Wallace says in the preface, ‘‘ are, in fact, 
in spite of this apparent sketchiness, very carefully 
drawn little pictures by one who has a keen practised 
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eye for picturesque little details, and an intimate know. 
ledge not only of the past history of the country, but 
also of the character and customs of the various sections 
of the population.” Sir Donald knows Turkey well, 
and we, who also know it, are entirely of his mind, 
Especially noteworthy is the author’s sympathetic treat- 
ment of every subject, however diverse, and sometimes 
to Western eyes repellent. She knows her East, she 
understands “‘ kief,” and appreciates the peaceful virtues 
of ‘‘bakaloum” and ‘‘bukra,” without which none 
may enter into the Oriental heart. The artist, and all 
who are sensitive to what is refined and beautiful, will 
understand her charm. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN AND HIS CRITICS. 


** Saint Abe and His Seven Wives: A Tale of Salt Lake 
City.” By Robert Buchanan. London: Robert 
Buchanan. 


hg a bibliographical note to this reprint of ‘‘ Saint 
Abe and His Seven Wives” Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
in his usual graceful manner, heaps scorn upon his 
critics. They lay in wait for ‘‘ the d——d Scotchman” 
when this poem was first published in 1870, so he 
asserts, and he is still pestered by their attacks. 
Moreover, he is able to declare with authority—from 
his own wide experience as a critic we presume—that 
‘* printed cackle about books will always be as valuable 
as spoken cackle about them, and the history of 
literature is one long record of the march of genius 
through regions of mountainous stupidity.” True, but 
the genius who wrote ‘‘Saint Abe and His Seven 
Wives” had no particular reason to complain of the 
cackle. His early critics were indeed stupid, mountain- 
ously &tupid, but they did not hinder his onward march. 
On the contrary, these same stupid critics received his 
book, as he himself explains, with loud hosannahs. 
Published anonymously, and having a few superficial 
resemblances to ‘‘ The Biglow Papers,” it was hailed 
as a masterpiece from the pen of James R. Lowell. 
That was, of course, to achieve an Alpine stupidity, 
and fully justifies all the scorn which Mr. Buchanan 
exudes upon the incompetent critics of his work. Even 
to compare the masterly New England poems with this 
thin jeu d’esprit was an exceeding foolishness in 1870, 
while to recount that folly at the present time with 
an air of triumph only gives opportunity for derisive 
laughter. Yet Mr. Buchanan accepts with delightful 
self-complacency the position thrust upon him by 
his friends the stupid critics, and in doing so he 
offers himself a bright target for the Comic Spirit. ‘I 
shall be quite prepared to hear now, on the authority of 
the newspapers,” he says, ‘‘ that the eulogy given to 
‘Saint Abe’ on its first appearance was all a mistake, 
and that the writer possesses no humour whatsoever.” 
No humour! Nonsense. Mr. Buchanan, as the whole 
world knows, is so opulent in humour that he even 
scatters it broadcast among his critics,—with unsus- 


pecting hands. 
DRURY AND DEFOE. 


‘*Madagascar; or, Robert Drury’s Journal, during 
Fifteen Years’ Captivity on that Island; and a 
Further Description of Madagascar by the Abbé 
Aliexis Rochon.” Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Captain Pasfield Oliver. London: 
Unwin. 


OBERT DRURY’S journal of his captivity in 
Madagascar was first published in 1729, and fora 

long period largely influenced English opinion respecting 
that island. he journal contains so much accurate local 
detail, and displays such familiarity with the language 
and people, that the work must have been either 
written by a man who personally knew Madagascar, or 
else was laboriously compiled after a careful study of 
all the previous literature. That there was such a man 
as Robert Drury, and that he lived for some time in 
Madagascar, is now practically unquestioned ; but at 
one time his existence was doubted, as the journal con- 
tains many glaring contradictions, and parts of it have 
been copied from earlier works. It has therefore been 
suggested that the whole journal was as much a work 
of fiction as ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” and the authorship has 
been attributed to Defoe. Most authorities on Defoe 
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have declined to admit his connexion with the work ; 
but the theory is supported in the introduction to the 
new edition by Captain Pasfield Oliver, who is such an 
authority on the literature of Madagascar that his 
opinion is entitled to careful consideration. - 

Oliver prints a series of parallel passages from Drury 
and Defoe, which he claims to show either ‘‘ that the 
editing was done by Defoe, or at all events by one who 
aped Defoe’s methods very closely.” The resemblances 
in question appear, however, to be due only to the use 
by Drury’s editor of some of Defoe’s ideas and phrases ; 
the literary style of Drury’s journal is not that of Defoe. 

Fortunately, Defoe has written on Madagascar in the 
first chapters of his ‘‘ Captain Singleton.” This work 
shows that, at least in 1720, Defoe had no accurate 
knowledge of the country. For example, he speaks of 
the occurrence of lions and tigers there, and states 
that the sailors had many adventures ‘‘ with wild and 
terrible beasts.” There are no big carnivora in 
Madagascar ; the largest animal in the island is the 
Cryptoprocta, which, though wild, is not terrible. The 
Madagascar of ‘‘ Captain Singleton” was evolved en- 
tirely out of Defoe’s inner consciousness. The errors 
in Drury’s narrative are of quite a different sort ; most 
of them are verbal mistakes, which are obviously due 
to the editor, who was no doubt also responsible for 
the introduction of the passages quoted, without 
acknowledgment, from de Flacourt’s ‘‘ Histoire de 
Madagascar” of 1661. If Defoe had edited the book, 
we fail to see why he did not claim it. In 1829 he was, 
as Chalmers said of him, ‘‘ pinched with penury,” and 
he would certainly have received higher pay for work 
published in his own name than for an unknown sea- 
man’s journal. 

Although we see no reason to suspect that Defoe had 
any hand in the compilation of this work, and regard 
Captain Oliver as a better authority on Madagascar 
than on English literature, we must congratulate him 
on the care he has bestowed on the present edition. 
His repeated comparison of the descriptions by Drury 
and Grandidier, and his notes on Drury’s Malagasy 
vocabulary, prove, if proof were needed, that the journal 
was written by a man who had lived for years in 
Madagascar, although it was re-written and enlarged, 
and the adventures exaggerated by some clumsy 
imitator of Defoe. 


FICTION. 


‘“‘The Cedar Star.” By Mary E. Mann. London: 
Hutchinson. 

M RS. MANN is one of the most capable, and prob- 

ably the most honest of the female novelists of 
to-day. She knows well the men and women of the well- 
to-do classes ; she knows children very well indeed ; her 
thought is lucid, and the expression of it is lucid; she 
has a keen eye for idiosyncrasies ; she writes in a clear, 
straightforward style ; and she has a light and pleasant 
humour. Her work is honest in that she never goes 
beyond her knowledge and her thought ; she writes of 
the things which she knows; and she never gives us 
pretentious balderdash in fine phrases, cheap smartness, 
or forced humour. That is a great deal to say fora 
female novelist. ‘‘The Cedar Star” tells the story of 
one Betty Jervois, a clergyman’s daughter. Mrs. Mann 
treats of her as a clever, affectionate, selfish, ill-spanked 
child, with a pleasant humorous sympathy ; then lets 
some years elapse, and introduces her afresh to us as 
an art-student, a promising painter with her heart in 
her work. She has developed naturally into a clever, 
wilful girl, lacking balance and self-restraint, of strong, 
even hysterical emotions, with a deep craving for a full 
life. She is taken away from her work to live with her 
dying father; and her worse qualities, fostered by 
idleness, come into full play. She becomes engaged to 
her childhood’s friend, her father’s curate, William 
Carlyon ; but she has no more than an affection for him, 
and falls passionately in love with her cousin’s husband, 
Edward Harringay, an artist like herself, a man of a 
strong and unamiable nature. Mrs. Mann brings the 
pair to the verge of an elopement; then upsets the 
three of them from a boat, and drowns the wife. Betty, 
shocked by her fate, and under a strong sense of having 
wronged her, flies from Harringay to her work to find 
that it no longer fills her life. A year later he seeks 
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her out; establishes again his ascendency ;. and they” 
marry. On the night of their wedding he tells her that, 
to save her, he deliberately let his wife drown ; and she 
flies from him in a horror. It is a good story, and the 
people in it are well drawn: her nervous, irritable 
father ; her unimpeachable, unpleasant stepmother ; the: 
clinging, foolish Violet ; and the hard, attractive Harrin- 


gay. Bill Carlyon, kindly and honest, born to be . 


played fast and loose with by women, alone seems to» 
us a stock character. But the story suggests inevit- 
ably a comparison with Mrs. Mann’s earlier, charming» 
novel ‘‘ Susannah ;” and we like ‘‘ Susannah” by far 
the better. The difference in our liking is the differ- 
ence in the heroines: Susannah herself is a delightful. 
creature, and we read of her doings and feelings with 
the liveliest interest; but Betty irritates us by her: 
hysteria, her lack of balance, above all by her lack of 
knowledge of her own feelings, and her habit of sacri-- 
ficing every one to them. Susannah is a nice girl; but 
Betty—well, Betty is a little too uncertain. 


‘*The Incidental Bishop.” By Grant Allen. London :. 
Pearson. 


This is a light and readable story of an uncommon: 
sailor—he had learned Greek at a Canadian grammar- 
school—who was forced by the fear of hanging for: 
piracy to put on the clothes and take the name and 
personality of a dead missionary. It was difficult to- 
put off this disguise safely ; and his falling in love with 
the daughter of an Australian clergyman and marrying 
her caused him to retain it for the rest of his life. He 
came to England on a crusade against the Queensland. 
black labour traffic; it was successful, and he was made: 
vicar of a large parish in a manufacturing town. He 
performed his duties with such conscientious thorough- 
ness that, in the fulness of time, he became a bishop. 
All went well with him, and he bore the feeling of being: 
a successful impostor with fortitude until he became too 
ecclesiastical ; then he was assailed by a fatal horror at 
having discharged ecclesiastical functions without having 
been properly ordained, and it killed him. It is a book. 
readable enough for a railway journey, and does credit 
to Mr. Allen’s versatility ; no one would gather from it 
that he had once been a writer of distinct promise,. 
though one might gather from it that he had written a. 
‘* daring” hill-top novel. It is, indeed, very thin stuff ; 
the invention is poor, the construction is weak, the 
style is slipshod journalese, the humour is of the 
cheapest, and every character is poorly drawn, incom- 
plete. The vulgar daughter of the Bishop—we acquit 
Mr. Allen of having consciously made her vulgar, he 
calls her proudly ‘‘ the typical Ibsenite””—with her talk. 
of ‘‘beastly bishoping,” ‘‘as per the Church cate- 
chism,” is a most distressing young person; hard, 
indeed, is the lot of the novel-writer if she be drawn 
from the life. The book, then, may tide a simple soul 
over a railway journey, but we miss the yellow boards 
and the picture; good cloth should not be wasted on 
such thin stuff, nor should six shillings. 


Weeping Ferry.” By Margaret L. Woods. London: 
Longman. 


The first tale of the four that make up Mrs. Woods’ 
little book is a novel in itself rather than a short story, 
and runs to 226 pages. It is another ‘‘ village tragedy,” 
but of a less primitive order than the first. The greatest 
interest lies perhaps less with the poor little heroine, 
and her terribly effective way of ‘‘ curing herself of 
love,” than with her mother Elizabeth, the strongest 
character Mrs. Woods has everdrawn. Tryphena, too, 
the little hoyden, is capitally done. One sympathises 
with her when she walks along the. top of the Manor 
garden wall. ‘‘ It was not a very high wall, but there 
was always a chance of falling into a muddy ditch out- 
side it, and this, together with the fact that sometimes, 
as to-day, she had a basket of eggs to carry, made the 
thing just worth doing.” Old Catherine is a picturesque 
figure, but a trifle too melodramatic to harmonise with 
her surroundings. For the other three. tales, ‘‘ An 


Episode” is good ; Mrs. Woods has seldom done any- _ 


thing more pathetic than the irritable little scholar 
who starves to death rather than sell his books to a 
man who pronounces Iphigenia with the ye ae 
on gen” and an “h” at the beginning. ‘‘Prisom 
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Bars” is a trifle sickly. The last tale has a pretty, 
whimsical leading idea, rather unlike most of the 
author’s work. Altogether it is a good collection with 
a charming title, and some bits here and there, such 
as Joshua Lambert’s love-story, better than anything 
in ‘‘A Village Tragedy.” 


**CeciMia” (John Lane), by Stanley Makower, is a 
‘somewhat brutal and sordid, but fairly convincing 
sketch of the hawking about of a beauty with a terrori- 
sing mother of uncertain income and a quite unique 
vulgarity. It is natural enough that a girl of Cetilia’s 
type should have found it easier to succeed in the keep- 
ing of a café dansant than as a British matron ; and as 
the head of one of the former she is found by one of her 
admirers in the last chapter, and left by the author. 
Without the fantastic quality which made ‘‘ The Mirror 
of Music” seem so original at the first reading, 
“* Cecilia” is a better book in being more pungently 
real, even at the risk of being a little repulsive. The 
title, by the way, is hardly permissible. Miss Burney 
is not entirely forgotten yet. 

‘*Sister” (Nelson) is one of Miss Evelyn Everett- 
Green’s novels for young girls—a pleasant, but not very 
brilliant specimen. There is the usual vein of innocent 
hero-worship and innocuous romance, ending happily in 
the good old style. ‘‘ Sister” herself is an ideal crea- 
ture of worth and beauty, and allows herself to be 
parted from her lover by a misunderstanding, for all the 
world as if she had flourished seventy years ago. She 
marries him when they are both middle-aged, of course ; 
and it is an insult to the reader’s intelligence to say that 
she doesit in pearl-grey silk, and that no bride ever looked 
lovelier. It is a curious step that our girls must take 
if this is their literature till their hair is ‘‘ done-up,” and 
after that the run of the library is given them, with an 
introduction to—say Mr. Hardy. 

** Atalanta” (Kegan Paul), by Maud Vyse, long 
routed our attempts to give it a fair reading. The 
author has strung together a chaotic and most dreary 
mass of vague short stories, undramatic ‘‘ scenes,” and 
tedious ‘‘ dialogues.” Some of the illustrations, which 
are her own work, are clever and pleasing, but there is 
a slight vulgarity of design which spoils the more 
ambitious of them. 

‘*One Crowded Hour” (Bliss Sands), by A. Beresford 
Ryler, is an undoubtedly clever book, but it recalls ‘‘ Le 


_ Disciple” in a fatally comic way. The hero is wedded 


to another, an unworthy other. His adored adores 
him. His name is Chaddesley, and she calls him 
“‘Chaddesley mine,” which argues infatuation. Chad- 
desley is a moral man, and when his adored says 
tentatively, ‘‘ Your future is mine,” he promptly 
answers, ‘‘Impossible, my darling! ... . Youth, 
beauty and wealth can conquer memory.” 

‘* But,” says the undaunted girl, ‘‘a fortnight ago I 
heard Poppa was ruined.” 

**Good God!” says Chaddesley, but holds his virtue 
tight. 

‘* You are blessed with health,” he suggests timidly. 

**T have not told you all. You know my mother 
died of consumption. A year or eighteen months is the 
most I can expect to live. . . . You can’t refuse now 
to make my last few months a heaven.” 

Chaddesley rises to the occasion at last. He raises 
the determined lady’s head, pushes back some strands 
of brown hair, looks for some seconds into her eyes, 
and kisses her passionately on the lips. They resolve 
to ‘‘ make life a heaven” for some months and then 
commit suicide ; but at the end of the months Chad- 
desley is ready but the lady is not. ‘‘I lied to you,” 
she says composedly, ‘‘when I told you that I had 
consumption.” There is nothing for it but to go on 
making life a heaven for her, and Chaddesley settles 
down to do so. We do not envy her domestic chances 
when Chaddesley gets sulky : he would have a retort 
or two that would be decidedly ‘‘ nasty.” 

If we are hard on the one weak spct in a really read- 
able novel, it is because it struck us as so irresistibly 
funny as to dominate our impression of the whole book. 
it is only fair to say that we have made it droller by 
omitting the context, and that it will hardly stand out 
in this way before the eyes of the casual reader. The 
author will probably not resent being warned. that it is 
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perilous to choose a ‘‘big situation” that has an in- 
evitably humorous side to it without being very sure 
that the dialogue will sustain its dignity. The word 
‘*Poppa,” for instance: who could use it in the 
middle of a passionate scene and hope to escape 
bathos ? 

‘* Since first I saw your Face” (Routledge), by Mrs, 
Ker Seymer, has a certain naive charm to recommend 
it and an occasional happy descriptive touch, such as in 
the picture of the strictly German sport of drawing a 
fox with dachshunds as if it were a badger. For a plot 
we are given a good many improbabilities, to put it 
mildly : but the general effect of the book is disarming. 
There is an attempt at character-drawing in the case of 
the husband-worshipping little American that is not 
altogether unsuccessful. 

‘‘The Hand of the Spoiler” (Newcastle: Mawson, 
Swan), by R. H. Forster, gives a graphic picture of the 
desecration of Hexham Priory, the ‘‘ spoiler” being his 
perfidious Majesty King Henry VIII., who gaily pro- 
mises safety to the good Brethren, and as gaily revokes 
his promise in favour of the villain of the piece, one 
sorry Sir Raynald Carnaby. Mr. Forster shows a 
command of the language of the period refreshing to 
come across after the weary stumblings over anachro- 
nistic “‘halidomes” and ‘‘ gramercies” to which the 
makers of many books with a ‘‘ period” have accus- 
tomed us. ‘His loving picture of the Tyne as ‘‘ more 


than a simple river... . rather... . a real being 
and no mere mass of unliving water... . not a god 
. .. . buta friend and a gossip . . . .” will appeal to 


those who live by the side of that extraordinarily im- 
pressive and suggestive old riyer, which all its commerce 
cannot vulgarise, and which can even fling a tinge of 
romance over its native coal! For a straightforward, 
well-written tale of adventure with an historical back- 
ground, ‘‘The Hand of the Spoiler” may safely be 
commended. 
LITERARY NOTES. 


TRE effects of the war prospects in the States are 
already being felt in the American book world. 
Many prominent New York houses are holding back 
their more important works until the ‘ fall,” in the 
hope that international difficulties may have settled 
themselves by then. There is no doubt that actual 
hostilities, with the chance of the city being shelled, 
will result in the extinction of several historic firms. 
The depression will not be restricted to that side of the 
Atlantic. English authors have long been accustomed 
to look to the American market for substantial addi- 
tions to their incomes, nor is it infrequent that London 
firms recoup themselves for an unsuccessful venture at 
home by the popular reception of a book in the 
Republic. The publishing trade has certainly never 
been in a more precarious condition. 


The many friends of Mr. Bernard Shaw will be glad 
to hear that he is now to be reckoned among the 
capitalists of the earth. It is reported that he has 
made the comforting trifle of £800 from ‘‘ Arms and 
the Man,” while the still more satisfactory sum of 
#2000 has resulted from ‘‘ The Devil’s Disciple.” 
This does not, of course, compare with the vast emolu- 
ments of certain commonplace dramatists, but it is still 
a pleasing recognition of real merit. 


A controversy is going on as to the most suitable 
form for a memorial to the late Lord Tennyson in the 
City of Lincoln: Some are of the opinion that a 
window in the Cathedral will meet the purpose, but 
others of the committee, headed by Lord Brownlow, the 
Lord-Lieutenant, are not be to satisfied with anything 
short of a public statue. A preliminary meeting has 
resulted in the latter measure being carried, and a 
representative conference will be shortly held to confirm 
it. In the face of the number of monuments to 
nobodies which cumber our towns, the tribute to the 
laureate is small enough. 


The ‘* Haddon Library ” is the title of the latest series 
of books projected by Mr. J. M. Dent. The editing is 
in the hands of the Marquis of Granby and Mr. G. A. B. 
Dewar. The volumes are devoted to sport and wild 
life in Engfish fields and woodlands, from the stand- 
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point of the lover of nature. Sir E. Grey has under- 
taken the subject of ‘‘ Angling,” Dean Hole that of 
‘Gardening ;” ‘‘ Sport in the North and South” is 
dealt with by the noble editor and his colleague re- 
spectively. Sporting literature, in fact, is being largely 
adopted by titled authors. 


Mr. John Long is issuing in volume form the historical 
essay which Mr. Pitt-Lewis recently delivered in Middle 
Temple Hall. Mr. Pitt-Lewis, who is Recorder of 
Poole, and represented the North-west Division of 
Devonshire some years back, is much fancied for a 
future judgeship. He already has a fair list of legal 
publications to his credit. 


The disciples of Ruskin will appreciate the small- 
form edition of the ‘‘Stones of Venice’? which Mr. 
George Allen has in preparation. It is to be com- 
pleted in three volumes, comprising ‘‘The Founda- 
tions,” ‘‘Sea Stories,” and ‘*The Fall.” All the 
original photogravures and illustrations are reproduced 
on a smaller scale. 


* So thoroughly have the works of Jane Austen become 
established as antiquated classics, that it is difficult to 
realise that two of them are still protected by the term of 
copyright. These are in the possession of Messrs. 
Bentley. The other five have been issued in every 
shape and form. Yet another edition is in the hands 
of Mr. Grant Richards, consisting of ten elaborate 
volumes in the style of the Edinburgh Stevenson. 


= The publisher of Mr. William O’Brien’s new novel, 
‘*A Queen of Men,” is congratulating himself upon the 
fact that the whole of the first edition has been sub- 
scribed for prior to publication, and before a single 
review has appeared. He takes this as a vindication of 
the Corellian axiom that a book may be successful 
without the aid of the press. 


No work has been more liberally treated in the way 
of advance notices than Sir Wyke Bayliss’s ‘‘ Rex 
Regum, a Painter’s Study of the Likeness of Christ, 
from the Time of the Apostles to the Present Day.” 
An added stimulus has now been given to the work by 
the acceptance of the dedication by the Queen. Messrs. 
Bell are publishing the book during the coming month. 


The facsimile of the Catullus Manuscript, which 
Professor Hale fortunately re-discovered last year in the 
Vatican, is to be published, with the papal sanction, 
under the direction of Signor Danesi. The binding is 
to be in the style of the fourteenth century. Professor 
Hale is Director of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Rome. 


The Unicorn Press have come to a wise decision in 
deciding to republish some of the most startling articles 
from the ‘‘ Saturday Review.” The Unicorn Press pro- 
poses to reprint in volume form a series of essays by the 
notorious musical critic, Mr. J. F. Runciman, selected 
from his contributions to the ‘‘ Saturday Review,” the 
‘New Review,” the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle, and other more 
or less literary papers. It is stated that Mr. Runciman 
has never written for ‘‘ Punch” or the ‘‘ Times ”—our 
two leading comic papers. 

THEOLOGICAL SHELF. 

“The Dynamics of Religion.” An Essay in English Culture 
History. By M. W. Wiseman. London: University Press, 
HEN an author’s main contention is that all men are liars, 
or as Mr. Wiseman puts it that “man is not a veridical 
animal,” he becomes somewhat difficult to deal with; for you 
cannot tell whether he is veridical himself, and you are sure that 
if you deal with him in a way that/he does not like he will credit 
ou with a large amount of unveracity. However, at the risk of 
lies supposed to say what we do not mean, and mean what 
we do not say, we venture to declare that this is a delightfully 
interésting book ! evidently intended to'be seriously destructive 
of the Christian Religion ; but really destroying nothing but the 
rubbish which has accumulated round that Religion ; and which, 
indeed, had most of it been burnt up by Mr. Bradlaugh’s 

vigorous invective before Mr. Wiseman came into the field. 

There was a song sung in the music-halls some years ago 
by Miss Bessie Bonehill entitled “It’s Money.” Mr. Wiseman’s 
essay on English Culture History is on the same lines as that 
charming lady’s song; he goes through the history of the 
Church in England from the Reformation to the present day, 
from Henry VIII. to Lord. Halifax, singing “It’s Money ;” he 
foresees that some people may call the spirit in which he works 
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cynical ; he inclines, himself, to call it scientific. His view of 
things might perhaps with more accuracy be described as 
superficial. But we are doing Mr. Wiseman an injustice ; there 
is another factor besides money which has kept the Christian 
Religion alive, and that is Disease. Every great man who has 
had any shreds of Christian belief left about him is put down by 
Mr. Wiseman as not being quite well: one feels indeed that in 
order to do himself justice Mr. Wiseman’s own book ought to 
have contained on its title-page a certificate from the relieving 
officer of his poverty, and a further certificate from a council of 
medical experts of his absolute health. If it could be proved 
that he has made a profit out of “The Dynamics of Religion,” or 
that he had ever had influenza we should be bound, by following 
Mr. Wiseman’s own method, “despite a possible air of cynicism,” 
to suggest that he like the rest of us is “not a veridical animal.” 
But this faulty method of Mr. Wiseman’s should not prevent 
the clergy from studying his book. The first part of it, on the 
Reformation, is of special interest, but all of it will be useful to 
those whose business it is to take the lead in the Church, and 
who ought frankly to face the worst that can be said on the 
other side. 


“The Miracles of Madame Saint Katherine of Fierbois.” 
Translated by Andrew Lang. London: Nutt. 

We are inclined to think that Mr. Selwyn Neage’s title-page 
and initials are the most interesting part of this pretty little book. 
It brings us, indeed, as Mr. Andrew Lang says, “almost within 
sight and touch of France during the late Middle Ages, and in 
the agony of the hundred years’ war with England,” when 
Jeanne d’Arc in the most hopeless hour of France (February 
1429) rode from Vaucouleurs to lead the distracted army of the 
Dauphin, and paused at Fierbois, a little town within a days’ 
ride of Chinon, and there in the church of Saint Katherine heard 
three masses. 

This book is a record of the stories which she probably also- 
heard there for the strengthening of her faith in the Saint, who 
with Saint Margaret and Saint Michael was her own familiar 
friend. The truth of each miracle is solemnly sworn to, and 
the stories are an interesting record of the prison life of the time, 
but they are somewhat tedious reading. 


“Ancient English Holy Week Ceremonial.” 
Feasey. London: Baker. 

This is a valuable account of the way in which in pre-reforma- 
tion times some of the great truths of the Christian Religion 
were brought home to the people. Almost every statement is 
proved by reference to inventories or parish registers, and 
interpretations of the meaning of the ceremonies and ritual are 
given, which at any rate are not unreasonable. Many of the 
ceremonies described will already be familiar to the present 
generation of English Churchmen: most of them might be 
restored with advantage. It is pleasant to read a book on a 
subject which has given rise to so much bitter controvery, written 
in a spirit entirely unpolemical. 


“ Modern Thoughts on Religion and Culture.” Selected and 
Compiled by H. W. Smith. London: Williams. 

“Most of us,” says Mr..H. W. Smith, “move.about in fetters 
which we do not see and which we hardly feel till some one: 
draws our attention to them. My own have been broken and 
cast away for nearly forty years. My heart is all the lighter, 
and my life is not one whit less valuable in my eyes.” Hence 
this book of extracts of passages which Mr: Smith found helpful 
in his emancipation and enlightenment. Well, emancipation 
doubtless is excellent, and a light heart and aa appreciation of 
the value of our own life. But it is dangerous to be too much 
“at ease in Zion.” We learn from this book that the Christian 
religion teaches that a man needs no merits of his own in order 
to please God: that morality has increased as ecclesiastical 
power has decreased: that belief in Jesus Christ is a human 
contrivance : that the Christian Church, dealing in darkness, is 
fast ceasing to be the people’s guide: and that there is no for- 
giveness of sin. So much we learn as to emancipation and 
enlightenment from the first twenty pages of these “modern 
thoughts.” 

We fear that Mr. Smith is still moving about in fetters which 
he neither sees nor feels. On each one of the great matters to 
which the extracts taken quite casually refer, the writers at any 
rate are in a mental bondage which might have been excusable 
forty years ago, but which is quite inexcusable now. It isa 
pity that a book which collects together a mass of valuable 
criticism on life and conduct should, in order to attack it, so 
misrepresent the teaching and practice of the Church. Mr. 
Smith, notwithstanding his light-hearted freedom, seems to. be 
still in bondage himself when he deals with the Christian creeds 
and doctrines—in bondage to some crude interpretation of them 
which he learnt in his childhood. It is very easy to condemn 
these crudities and to think yourself emancipated thereby, but 
the having proved the immorality of the doctrine of substitution 
does not release you from the task of investigating what Atone- 
ment really means and how it meets the needs of human nature. 
It sounds finely brave and independent to say of the Church 
that it deals in darkness and that its power is gone, but those 
two words swashbuckler and braggadocio always come upper- 
most when one hears this kind of talk; at any rate one can’t 
help thinking that the statement is a little superficial, and that, 
perhaps, after all, the Church’s power is no less now than it was 


By Henry John 
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when it was more talked about. And when your forty years’ 
emangipation man tells.fou in large type that there is no for- 
te wee of sins, one wonders what kind of. human relationship 
has been in all this time which have thus failed to bring him 

into close touch with sin, repentance, and forgiveness ; or 
whether he thinks that God is not so good as man. Heine 
knew better when he said that it was His métier, His property, 
as the Prayer-book says, to forgive. Mr. Gladstone once said 
that the great need of modern times was a sense of sin, and 
certainly it is a noteworthy fact to find a man, after forty years 
of freedom, saying with a light heart there is no forgiveness of 
sins. There is surely more truth, more real humanity in the 
cry of Thomas a Celano :— 

judex ultionis, 

onum fac remissionis 
Ante diem rationis. 


Ingemisco reus, 
Culpa rubet vultus meus: 
Supplicanti parce Deus. 
Qui Mariam absolvisti, 


Et latronem exaudisti, 
Mihi quoque spem dedisti. 
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THE 


£12 12 0 | £15 15 O | £21 0 0 


Art Catalogue on Application. 


THE LOZIER-BRIGHAM, Ltd., 
24, 25, 26, 27 Orchard Street, London, W. 


LOCKWOOD AND Co. 


STOCK and MINING SHARE DEALERS, 


3 THROGMORTON AVENUE, LON DOW, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


SOUTH AFRICAN MINING and LAND SHARES. 
WEST AUSTRALIAN MINING SHARES. 
NEW ZEALAND MINING SHARES. 
INDIAN MINING SHARES. 

' MISCELLANEOUS MINING SHARES 

Business in the above Shares for the Fortnightly Stock Exchange Settle- 
ments, or for One, Two, or Three Months Forward Delivery. 
Terms of Business and Full Particulars on Application. 


_ OUR MINING REVIEW AND BAROMETER (fourth yéar of publica- 
tion). This well-known Report appears weekly in the leading financial daily papers, 
and contains a comprehensive summary and careful forecast of the Mining Market. 

DAILY MINING LIST, with closing prices of all active Shares. 
WEEKLY MINING LIST, comprising a quantity of valuable information 
respecting Dividends, Calls, Mining Results, New Issues, &c. &c. 


THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS POST FREE. 


INFLUENZA 


is responsible for an alarming increase in the death 
rate, ard, although it is always advisable to “ keep 
-your strength up,” it is doubly so in the presence 
of a frequently fatal epidemic. 


_ Bovril is strength, and strength is precisely what 
is wanted to fortify the system against infection, or 
to pilot a patient through an attack to a speedy 
convalescence and recovery. 


Doctors and Nurses well know the value of 


BOV RIL 


BOVRIL, LIMITED, LONDON 


Contractors to Her Majesty's & Foreign Governments. 


CHAIRMAN—. 


The Right Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D. 
THE MOST 


EPPS’S 
GRATEFUL. C O COA 


COMFORTING. 


LIPTONS’ DELICIOUS TEAS. 


£50,513 Ills. 5d. 


ENORMOUS DEMAND. 


There can be no surer sign of popularity than the enormous demand all over the Country for 


LIPTONS’ DELICIOUS TEAS 


They are appreciated everywhere for their delicate flavour and exquisite aroma, and undoubtedly have attained the pinnacle of fame. 


Millions of people are daily drinking and enjoying these delicious Teas, fresh from the sweet-scented Island of Ceylon. 
most famous estates in Ceylon, which cover thousands of acres of the best tea-growing land, including such well-known gardens as Dambattenne, 
Laymastotte, Monerakande, Mahadambatenne, Mousakelle, Pooprassie, Hanagalla, Gigranella, Karandagalla, Daminatenne, Oakfield, and 
Nahakettia, in connection with which several thousand natives are constantly employed. 
CONTEHROL THE THA MAREET. 

represents Duty on over 1,300 tons of Tea, and is the World’s Record Duty Cheque for Tea paid to Her 
Majesty’s Customs, London, by LIPTON for his Week's Clearance. It speaks for itself, and represents 
considerably more than half the entire quantity of Tea used per week in the whole of Great Britain. 


MILLIONS DRINK THEM DAILY. 


Liptons own some of the 


LIPTONS' TEAS 


itors have long since been out-distanced, and day - 
day the gap becomes greater, as the tea- | Tea Merchant by 
Giinking public find that they are able to get an ideal 


ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 


HAVE THE the following prices only. 
LARGEST SALE LI PTO N 5 The Finest Tea PER LB. 
IN THE WORLD. No higher price 
' It is beyond doubt that Liptons’ Delicious Teas Ss 3 POS 
have no rival for the above title. All other com- i Rich, Pure, and Fragrant. 


BUY FROM THE GROWERS. 


Liptons’ Delicious Teas are sold at 


‘ Mills, Cinnamon Gardens, 


Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 


Tea blended : i it the he distri 
in they ree giving at once a lovely cup of | HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
DELICIOUS TEAS. 


SUNNY CEYLON.—Visitors to this beautiful Island are cordially invited to call and see over Liptons’ Tea and Coffee Warehouses, Maddema 

Colombo. Those desirous of going up country are also welcome to visit Liptons' Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa Estates, 
situate high up in the hills, where some of the finest Tea can be seen growing at an altitude of about 7000 feet above sea level. 

POPULAR IN INDIA.—The enormous sale of Liptoris’ famous Teas all over India and the East is a further proof of their excellence over all others. 

SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. —Lipton has been specially appointed Tea and Coffee Merchant to his Excellency the Right Hon, the Earl of Elgin, 


Ceylon Qffices and Tea and Coffee . 


LI PTO N LT D. The and Dealers in the world. 


CHIEF OFFICES: CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
ipping Warehouses—PRINCE STREET and MADDEMA MILLS, CINNAMON GARDENS, COLOMBO. 
ndian Offices and Shipping Warehousess—HARE STREET, CALCUTTA. ~ 


_ BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
THROUGHOUT THE WoRLD. 
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THE 


UNITED EXCELSIOR MINES, 


Was Registered on the 11th day of February, 1898, and the requisite Capital having been 
privately subscribed, the following particulars are published for information only. 


CAPITAL - - - £250,000, 


In 250,000 SHARES OF £1 each. WORKING CAPITAL, £50,000. RESERVE SHARES, £30,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
THE EARL OF WARWICK, Cuairman. 

ANTON HORKEIMER, Frankfort-on-Maine. EDWARD LINGARD LUCAS, Director English and 
A. WESTON JARVIS, Director of the Rhodesia Scottish Law Life Association, Limited. 

Agency, Limited. JOCELYN PELHAM, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 

Bankers.—_THE AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION, Limirep, 43 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
Solicitors.—ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C. 
Auditors.—FULLER & WISE, 73 Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 
Agents and Secretaries —THE RHODESIAN AGENCY, Limrtep, London and Bulawayo. 
Registered Offices.—3 COPTHALL BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


HE UNITED EXCELSIOR MINES, LIMITED, have been formed to acquire 900 Gold Claims in 

Mashonaland, British South Africa, to develop, work, or dispose of the same, and to do any other 

things provided for in the Memorandum of Association. 

The whole of the Claims have been inspected and very fully reported upon by the late Mr. E. W. Meyer, 

Mining Engineer. Each block of Claims is described in detail and at considerable length, but the most 

important part of the summary attached to the report is given below. Copies of the original Report, 
with full plans and sectional drawings, can be obtained at the Offices of the Company. 


SUMMARY OF MR. E. W. MEYER’S REPORT. 


**230 CLAIMS. Abercorn District.—From the great value of your properties here, combined with exceptional 
facilities for cheap working, you should have no difficulty in making a substantial return to the shareholders of your 
Company at no distant date. I may say that if your properties turn out at all as they promise, your holding in this 
district alone will return your capital several times over. The Alliance, the Joker, the Right and Left Bower, the 
Amazon, not to speak of the others, are all of such a promising character that the future prospects of the Company are 
very bright indeed. 

**300 CLAIMS. Umfuli District.—What I have said of the Abercorn District I may also say of this, that your 
holdings are of an exceptionally high character and value, especially those in the Umniati Division, where most of the 
development work has been done, and where you have ten reefs, all showing large old workings. and the reef cut rich in 
several of them at varying depths from surface to 30 to 70 feet vertical. Reefs have been proved from 2 to § feet thick, 
and assaying from 10 dwts. to 3 oz. right across the entire width. Some of the largest and best of the old workings 
remain still to be bottomed, and when this has been done I anticipate further favourable results. 

**370 CLAIMS. Lower Umfuli and Lo Magondi District.—Here, also, you have a very valuable selection 
of properties, especially those on the Oorungwe River (coal being met within 50 miles of these claims), where the 
Nova Scotia, 40 claims; California, 30 claims ; Oregon, 40 claims (42 feet shaft, 2 feet 9 inches reef, 1 oz. ; Washington, 
20 claims; and the Nevada, 1o claims; total, 140 claims, within a few hundred yards of each other, form a very 
remarkable group of reefs, with tremendous old workings on all of them (see map of this ground), workings in comparison 
with which those on the Umniati River sink into insignificance. On the Nova Scotia Reef there are 2000 feet of old 
workings, one of which is goo feet long, 60 feet wide, and 40 feet deep, to the present level of the surface, below the 
natural surface of the ground, with dumps like small hills on each side. This working is probably over 100 feet deep. 

“‘ From the above it will be seen that the majority of the claims of the Excelsior Mines, Limited, are of the most 
promising character, and I do not hesitate to express my opinion that, with the proposed development work carried out, 
this Company should soon prove to be one of the most genuine concerns ever brought out in connexion with Rhodesia.” * 

No less than 44 shafts have been sunk on the various properties, varying from 26 feet to 105 feet in depth, cutting 
the reefs in the majority of cases (see Mr. Meyer’s report). 

The Memorandum and Articles of Association may be seen at the Offices of the Company. 


— 
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